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SUMERIAN ANIMAL PROVERBS AND FABLES: “COLLECTION FIVE” 
(ConcLusIoNn) 
EpmuNpD I. GorDoN 


University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


5.44 5.46 

anse tuS-ma-ab? nitah-kalag(?)*-bi! a{njSe kug-dis-g[i]n(?!)-e — bala-S@(?) i-ak-e 
il-fl-ni-ib*® 

An ass is being used(?)! for (the purpose of(?)) 


Make(?) the ass wait around(?)® for such-and- transporting(?)? one shf{e]kel(?) of silver! 
such(?) a reason(?);? make it carry(?)’ its 
mighty(?) man(?)!9 If the reading gin, ‘‘shekel,”’ is correct, the 
proverb should be the equivalent of the Eng- 
The implications of this proverb, even if the lish ‘“‘Much ado about nothing!” or ‘He is 
translation is correct, are entirely obscure. making a mountain out of a mole-hill!”’ Note 
Note that the variant text of I seems to read: that it is also possible that the proverb is to 
An ass was(?) waiting around(?)® (just) for be taken as a question: “Is an ass used to 
this (reason),’? (and said): “I am going to transport one shlelkel of silver?” 


carry(?)® its(??) ... | 
1. Literally, “‘is made, is treated (as).”’ 


1. So H; I omits -am. 2. Cf. the term anSe-bala(-a) in Gordon, SP. 
2. So H; I: tuS-a for tuS-ma-ab. pp. 74f. (proverb 1.68 and note 8), and in Kra- 
3. So probably H; I (so Gadd’s copy): vuS- mer, Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, pp. 22f 
up- for nitah-kalag(?)-. and 26f. (lines 284 and 332); cf. also perhaps the 
4. So I; H: -bi(?) over an erasure. expression bala-ak-dé (ibid., pp. 44f., line 620). 


5. So H; I: al-il-en-e-Se for {l-il-ni-ib. ts 

6. Literally, perhaps, “‘make it sit for me!” 546 
The variant text of I (ef. commentary and note anse bar-udu-hi-a-ka gizkim! nu-mu-e-da-tuku? 
2 above) seems to have the participle ‘“(was) 
sitting,” although it is not impossible that tusS-a 
also is an imperative. 


An ass, (used) in place(?) of(?)® sheep,* will not 
provide you with® omens! 


7. Literally, perhaps, “for this” (or is NE That is, probably, the use of an ass for divi- 
here to be read izi, “‘fire,’’ and perhaps related nation purposes (instead of the customary en- 
in some way to the preceding proverb?). trails of sheep and goats) was not considered 

8. Note that the variant text of I (see com- effective. Cf., perhaps, for a parallel, the Eng- 
mentary and note 5 above) has a direct quotation lish “You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
containing a present-future verb in the first (or sow’s ear!” Cf. also proverb 2.139 of Collec- 
second?) person singular instead of an impera- tion Two (Gordon, SP, p. 272). 
tive. 

9. If the reading nitah-kalag(?)-bi(?) in H 1. For the reading of 1G1 + pUB as gizkim 
should turn out to be wrong, and the reading of (not izkim), see CAD, vol. V, p. 98 (under gis- 
the copy of I (see note 3 above) correct, ef. per- kimmu). 
haps the term us-up referring to a type of human 2. So H; J (according to Gadd’s copy) has nu- 
being which was driven out of the city at the mu-ni-ib-(tuku) for nu-mu-e-da-tuku. 
time of rebuilding a temple (Gudea Statue B iv 3. The translation “in place of, instead of” for 
2, SAK, p. 68; note that this particular term is the expression bar-..-a-ka, which seems to fit 
omitted in the parallel passage in Gudea Cylin- the contexts here and in proverb 5.55 below 
der A xiii 14-15, SAK, p. 102). (see note 30 there), is suited also to several of 
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the passages cited by Poebel in GSG, pp. 41 
(§384) and 165 ($436), in Haupt Anniv. Vol., 
pp. 236-238 (and note 1 on p. 240), and in AJSL 
L [1934], p. 157 (note 8). On the other hand, 
while Poebel’s translation “in regard to, in the 
interest of, in respect to” (ef. also Falkenstein, 
ZA XLIV [1938], p. 21, comment to line 10) 
does not seem to make sense in either the present 
context or in proverb 5.55, it does seem to be 
appropriate in proverb 5.81 below. 

4. For udu-hi-a, “sheep (collectively), see 
now Falkenstein, GSGL I, p. 74. Cf. also prov- 
erbs 5.55, 5.71 (probably), and 5.109 below. 

5. Perhaps, literally, ‘‘will not cause you to 
acquire.” 

5.47 
[anSe. .-. .-kJal(!?)-la-ge-dé é-muru;!-za-ka .[.(?)]- 
zu na-an(?!)-tus-e 


[.].(2)-.[.(2)] a-bi-in-ili-dé-en s[a]g(?)? mu-ni(!)- 
in-kalag-ge-e-Se 


[The(?) ass* .. .(?)] (says): ‘‘(In order to) [.].(?)4 
[...(?)], do not let your .[.(?)] dwell in the 
house of your brother-in-law !° 

When you shall have supported(?)® [.]. .[.](?), 
he(?) will cause him(?) to ....(?)!’” 


i.e., SAL. UD. EDIN. 

2. There is an erasure (in H) between s[a]g(?) 
and mu-. 

3. It is not at all clear how the word anse 
which is to be restored at the very beginning of 
the fable is related to the rest of the line. It is 
not impossible that this anSe is in some way the 
object of the infinitive [k]al(!?)-la-ge-dé. 

4. For the restoration [kJal(!?)-la-ge-dé, note 
perhaps the complex s[ajg(?) mu-ni-in-kalag-ge 
at the end of the “proverb.” 

5. For murus, ef. SL 554:67; for the rendering 
“brother-in-law” (more specifically “‘wife’s 
brother” as opposed to ‘“‘sister’s husband,’’ which 
is mi-tis-s4), ef. ‘“Inanna’s Descent,’ line 354 
(Kramer, JCS V [1951], p. 14). 

6. For il, “to support,” in reference to the 
family, ef. Gordon, SP, pp. 120f. (proverb 1.153 
and note 3 there). 

7. If the sign slajg(?) has been read correctly, 
it is possible that the compound verb sag — kalag, 
literally perhaps ‘‘to make strong the head”’ (as 
distinct from sag— kal, ‘to prefer, to put in 
first place,” literally “‘to value the head,’ for 


which see Gordon, op. cit., p. 116, note 6 to prov- 
erb 1.148), is to be associated with the equation 
sag-KAL = Akkadian kat-til-lu, “wild” (SL 115: 
200 b); ef. perhaps, for an analogous formation, 
the English expression “‘head-strong.”’ 


5.48 


[an|Se LuM(?)-na mu-ni-ib-[.]. (?)!-ra(?)*-dé 
a-na-[AJm(?) KA X ?(?) di[m(?)-m]a(?)-am 


He is causing an |[alss to ..(?) in(?) his(?) ..(?); 
What of a ..(?) has(?) been(?)  prio- 
djuced(?)? 


1. The uncertain broken sign may possibly 
be an incompletely erased sign. 

2. There may be a second, partially erased 
RA between the signs -ra(?)- and -dé. 


5.49 
ange edin-S deb(?)-deb(?)-ba ..(?)-a(?) .[.(?) 


t-b]i-in-te 
tuS(?)-bi-ta im-ma-rla-z]i(?)-zi 


[When] the ass, walking(?) out into the steppe- 
country, met ...(?), he attempted(?) to stir 
them(?) up out of their home(?).! 


Perhaps, since the ass was and is noted as 
an exceptionally stubborn animal, a case of 
“the pot calling the kettle black.” Cf. also 
the following proverb. 


1. For the use of tu alone in the sense of ki-tuS, 
see now Gordon, SP, pp. 224 and 228 (‘“‘proverb”’ 
2.69 and note 28). 


{anS|e-za-na-TAR(?!) li-za-na-TarR mu-un-[p]ad(?)! 
[u]k(?)-e-dé gen-na-e-Se 


A ...(?)? ass [ea]me(?) upon(?) a ...(?)? man, 
(and said): 


“To dlo(?)|, but to move 


This fable is possibly another case of ‘‘the 
pot calling the kettle black’ (cf. the preceding 
proverb). 


1. So probably H (or is it to be read mu-un- 
[.].(2)-ru?). 

2. The meaning of the expression za-na-TAR, 
applied here to both the ass and the man, is 
unknown. If it contains the word za-na (=Ak- 
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kadian miéinu), which refers to insects or to 
larvae of some kind (see Landsberger, Fauna, 
pp. 22f. {lines 273ff.|, 42 [lines 61f.], and 128; ef. 
perhaps also proverb 5.107 below), the entire 
complex za-na-TAR may (as suggested orally by 
Landsberger) have some such meaning as 
“seratching oneself for vermin” or the like. 
3. Note the somewhat unusual speech, itself 
perhaps proverbial, consisting merely of two in- 
finitives (although only one of them contains 
the present-future element -ed-) connected by the 
conjunction “but.” 
mu-ni- 
in-e1;(?)-de 
 [s]u-zu nu-ra-Sags- 
ge-en-e-Se 
en-na-bi-Sé-Am su-zu nu-ra-Sags-ge- 
en 
i-gal hé-mu-e-pu 
gir-pad-du-zu  hu-mu-ra-Sag;-ge-e-Se 


A [silek(?) [ass] was ....(?), (and ..(?) said)? 

“(Until njow(?)* I have not allowed your [flesh 
to be pleasing to you! 

I[f(?)| until now® I have not allowed your flesh 
to be pleasing to you,* 

|Ljo(?),® here now is® the irrigation-administra- 
tor(?)!7 Let him(?) ...(?), 

But (at least) he will make your bones pleasing 
to you!’’ 

Because of the numerous breaks and uncer- 
tain readings (particularly in the first line), it is 
impossible to tell who is speaking, and no at- 
tempt at interpretation can be made. The 
translation is of course a completely literal 
one. 


1. While the traces of a sign in the first pre- 
served line in the third column of A cannot be 
identified, it is assumed on the basis of en-na- 
b[i-Sé-Am] in the second line that this proverb in 
H was also found in A at this point. If this 
assumption should be correct, it must be further 
assumed that the text of A contained an abridged 
version of the fable, perhaps only the first two 
lines. 

2. It is not clear whether it is the ass or some 
other “person” (originally mentioned in the 
first badly broken line) who is speaking. 


3. For the translation of en-na-bi-Sé-A4m as 
“until now,” see particularly proverb 5.57 below. 
Cf. Poebel, GSG, pp. 140f. (§383 and 385); ef. 
also the expression en-na-me-Sé(-Am), “until 
when?’’, for which see Poebel, op. cit., p. 90, 
and Landsberger, MSL IV, p. 58, lines 736f. 

4. The clause su-zu nu-ra-Sags-ge-en is perhaps 
to be translated “I have not yet hedled your 
flesh.””, Note however, in any case, that it is 
not clear why the present-future of the verb is 
used rather than the preterite, which is expected 
because of en-na-bi-Se-am. 

5. For the expression i-gis-in-zu, ef. Kramer, 
AS 12, pp. 40f. and 54f. (lines 222 and 308), 
as well as Landsberger, ISL IV, pp. 160 (lines 
20 and 22), 163 (line 11) and 198 (lines 29-30). 

6. ie., i-g@aél. 

7. For kd-gal, see 
now MSL IV, p. 14, note to line 17 (but ef. Fal- 
kenstein, ZA 49 [1949], p. 141, note to line 13, 
as well as Kramer in Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat Jena, Jahr- 
gang 6[1956-1957], Gesellschafts- und Sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Reihe, p. 392, comment to 
line 66, for this term kt-gdl with another as yet 
undetermined meaning). 

8. Possibly “he will (at least) heal your bones 
for you!” (ef. note 4 above). Note particularly 
the contrast of su and gir-pad-du (‘‘flesh”? and 
‘““bones’’). 


§.52' 
anse kas*-lu-[lu(?)-a(?) ... 
The ass [...(?)] plen[ty(?)}> of urine* [....]. 


1. This proverb is omitted in H (it is found 
only in A, but see note | to proverb 5.51 above). 

2. 

3. If the sign Lu is to be read udu (instead of 
lu), there may be rather a reference to ‘‘the urine 
of a(?) sheep.” 

4. For kas, “urine,” ef. also Gordon, SP, pp. 
222f. (proverb 2.67). 


5.53! 
anse nam-.[.(?) ..-.].(?) [....] 
1. This proverb is omitted in H (it is found 


only in A, but see note 1 to proverb 5.51 above; 
cf. also note 1 to 5.52). 
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5.54! 
anse-SU.AN? nindé-zu i-zu-dé-en 
t ama-zu i-zu-dé-en 
O mule,’ will your sire* recognize you, or will your 
dam recognize you?® 


This proverb, if it has been correctly trans- 
lated, seems to imply that neither parent of 
the mule will claim it as one of its own kind. 
Cf. perhaps the English proverb ‘‘No longer a 
donkey, not yet a horse!” For an alterna- 
tive translation and interpretation, see note 5 
below. 


1. This proverb, which is not found in either 
A or H, is assumed to belong to this collection 
since it does not belong to the anse proverbs of 
Collection Two (see Gordon, SP). It is inserted 
here at the end of the anSe group (just before the 
beginning of the ur-mah group) since it deals, 
not with the anse per se, but with the anSe-SU.AN, 
the mule. Nevertheless, it is possible that this 
proverb is actually to be inserted between prov- 
erbs 5.40 and 5.41, at the beginning of the lacuna 
in A. 

2. So K (according to copy by Gadd). 

3. On the basis of the context of the proverb 
as a whole, it is assumed that anse-St.an here 
has the same meaning as anse-SG.muL (read 
either anSe-giga or anse-kunga(?); ef. Oppen- 
heim, JNES IV [1945], pp. 172f., line 357 and 
note 172—the reference there to ‘Ebeling, 
MAOG III, ete.” should be corrected to ‘*Meiss- 
ner, MAOG III, = Akkadian pariwm. 
For the evidence upon which the identification 
of this animal as the mule is based, as well as a 
discussion of other terms for hybrid equines, 
see now Salonen, Hippologica Accadica, pp. 70-78 
(particularly, pp. 74f.). Note, on the other 
hand, that the term anSe-BAR.AN, which appears 
largely in earlier texts (for references and the 
problems involved, see Salonen, op. cit., par- 
ticularly pp. 50f. and 64), may possibly be another 
orthography of the same name of the mule (note 
that the sign SU is actually called “BAR: TENO”’). 
As for the reading of the signs SG.AN in this 
context, it is not at all clear what relation (if any) 
may exist between the reading kibir,/gibir,/ 
gibil, (ef. Landsberger, MSL II, p. 43, line 123a, 
and MSL III, p. 186, note to line 123a) attested 
for SU.AN, and the value giga for SU.mMUuL (see 
above). 


4. Cf. the equation nind4é = Akkadian abu(m), 
“father” (SL 176:2). For the use of the term 
nindé (= Akkadian mirum) in the sense of “‘stud- 
animal,” ef. Landsberger, AfO X [1935], p. 154 
and note 66, and MSL II, p. 140 (line 11’), as 
well as Oppenheim, op. cit., pp. 168f. (line 283 
and note 142), but note that according to the 
present context the term was apparently applied 
not only to the ox but also to the ass. 

5. An alternative, but probably less likely, 
translation, “O mule, your sire will recognize 
you, but will your dam recognize you?” would 
indicate that the mule’s sire, an ass, might claim 
his larger and more powerful offspring as his own 
kin, but the dam, a female of the still rare and 
more valuable horse species, might not. 

5.55 

ur-mah-e dz-HU-nu-a  d-mu-ni-in-dabs 

Su ba-Am! ga(?)*- 
mu(?)°-ra-ab-sum 

tukum-bi Su® mu-ri-bar-re? mu-zu dugy-ma-ab® 

dz-dé ur-mah-e mu-na-ni-ib-gis-gi, za-e mu-mu 
nu-e-zu 

dimes? mu-e-da-ak-e!’ mu-mu-um!"! 

us ur-mah-e i-im-gen-ne-en-na-a”? 

mu-e-btiru-e-en™ git al-dé-dé-e 

e-ne gu-ri-ta’ 

mu-e-buru-e-en!® mu-e-ak!? bar-udu-hi-a- 
ka nu-dur'’-ru-na-e-se 


The lion had caught a helpless!’ she-goat. 

“Let me go,” (and) I will give to you a ewe, a 
companion of mine, ..(?)!” (said the she- 
goat,).?! 

“Tf I am to let you go,” (first) tell me your 
name!’’ (said the lion). 
The she-goat (then) answered the lion:** ‘‘Do you 
not know my name? My name is ‘You-are- 

Clever’!’”*® 

When the lion came to the sheep-fold,?* he roared 
out: ““(Now) that I have come to the sheep- 
fold, I am releasing you!’ 

She” (then) answered him from the other side’ 
(of the fence(?)), (saying): 

“(So) you have released me! Were you (so) 
clever??? Instead of(?)®® (giving you) the 
sheep* (which I promised to you), even I shall 
not stay (here) 


In this fable (one that most nearly resembles 
the later ‘“‘Aesopic” fables), the she-goat seems 
to have outwitted the lion by means of flattery. 
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At the same time, the lion himself is taught 
the lesson that ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” 


1. So H and L; A: ba-mu for ba-dm. 

GUD 

2. i.e., LAGAB X io (so both A and H); L: 
x 


us(!)-. 

3. So perhaps both A and H. 

4. So probably H; sign is broken away in 
both A and L. 

5. So L and probably A; H: -mu(?!)-. 

6. So A and H; L: Su(!). 

7. So H; A: e-bar-e for mu-ri-bar-re. 

8. So H; L: [djugy-ga-ab for dugs-ma-ab; A 
seems to have no room for the four signs mu-zu 
dugy-ma- in the break before -ab. 

9. ie., stmuG/pE (so H); A: [dl]ime(?!). 

10. So H; A: mu-e-dug, for mu-e-da-ak-e. 

11. So H; L seems to have omitted -um. 

12. So H; A: tdr-S@ i-gen-na for uy ur- 
mah-e é-tir-Sé i-im-gen-ne-en-na-a; L (probably): 
uy [é-tdr-Se] (in the seventh line), and [i-gen]-na 
(in the eighth line). 

13. So H; L: mu-e(!?)-[....]; A inserts ur- 
mah-e before mu-e-btiru-e-en. 

14. So H; A and probably L: gti-ri-a-ta for 
eti-ri-ta. 

15. So H; A seems to have omitted -un-. 

16. So H; A omits mu-e-btiru-e-en here. 

17. So A; H omits dimg mu-e-ak. 

18. So H; A: -dir(?!)-. 

19. For wu-nu, “helpless,” see Gordon, SP, 
pp. 197 (note 7 to proverb 2.33) and 231 (note 2 
to 2.74), where the word was read muSsen-nu (ef., 
however, Jacobsen’s reading of proverb 2.33 in 
his “Notes on Selected Sayings” in Gordon, 
op. cit.). For the possibility, on the other hand, 
that uu-nu/HU-HU-nu should be read gun,-nu/ 
gunx,-gunx-nu, cf., perhaps, the name of the 
“hedgehog” in Sumerian, bar-gin-gin-nu_ with 
the variant orthography bar-yu-na(!) (see Lands- 
berger, Fauna, pp. 16f. [lines 205f. and the rele- 
vant footnote], p. 36 [line 43], p. 43 [‘Abschnitt 
n,” lines 5f.], and p. 73), and written simply bar- 
uu in the Old Babylonian “Vorliufer” (ef. Lands- 
berger, op. cit., pp. 73f. and 103f.); note further- 
more that the “Babylonian” form of the sign 
pAR/gtn/ginu (cf. now III, pp. 176 [line 
761(!) — mis-cited as “760’], 213, and 230) is 
actually a guné-fied yu (ef. also the order of the 
signs in S>, MSL III, p. 100, lines 52-56). 


20. Note the variant forms of the imperative 
Su ba-Am and su ba-mu, from the compound 
verb Su — ba (i.e., for Su — bar). For the varia- 
tion of ba and bar, ef. Gordon, SP, p. 102 (prov- 
erb 1.111 and note 1 there); Kramer, AJA 
LIIT [1949], p. 10 (line 112 and note 98); Falken- 
stein, GSGL I, p. 24; ef. also probably Thureau- 
Dangin, RA IX [1912], pp. 116f., col. iv, lines 
15-20. See now also Falkenstein, Newsumer- 
ische Gerichtsurkunden II, p. 380 (note to line 32 
of no. 213), and AfO XVIII [1957], p. 96 (§7). 

21. So from the context of the speech itself, 
in spite of the absence of the expected -e-Se. 

22. The translation assumes that a first person 
singular suffix -en is missing. For the infix 
-ri-, see now Jacobsen, MSL IV, Introduction, 
p. 28*; note the use of third person singular -ni- 
(corresponding to this second person singular 
-ri-) with this very same verb in the forms Su 
nu-ni-ba (Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit., line 20) 
and ba-ni-in-bar/ba-ni-in-ba (Kramer, loc. 
cit.). Note also finally the unusual variant e- 
bar-e (see note 7 above) which seems to contain 
the old thematic particle e-. 

23. Cf. note 21 above. 

24. Note the clear instance of the ‘dative’ 
use of the postposition -e with non-humans (see 
Jacobsen, MSL IV, Introduction, p. 48*), which 
is nevertheless resumed in the verb in the usual 
third person dative infix -na-. 

25. For the reading and meaning of dims — 
ak, see Kramer, JAOS 69 [1949], pp. 204 and 207 
(lines 89 and 90), as well as pp. 209 (note 184) 
and 213; ef. also Landsberger apud Kramer, op. 
cit., p. 215 (note to lines 89f.). The form dimg 
mu-e-da-ak-e may be for dims mu-e-da-ak-en. 
Note finally the variant [d]ime(?!) mu-e-dug, 
(see note 10 above), where the auxiliary verb 
dug, seems to be used. 

26. It is possible that a clause has dropped 
out of each of the two variant texts at this point 
(see note 12 above), since, if the translation is 
correct, the text might be expected to have read: 
uy ur-mah-e é-tir-Sé i-gen-na, é-thr-Sé i-im-gen- 
ne-en-na-a mu-e-biiru-e-en gti al-dé-dé-e. Note 
however that in proverbs 5.56 and 5.102 below 
the expressions é-tir-Sé and é-ganba-Sé respec- 
tively are used without a verb ‘“‘to come,” and 
therefore it is possible that the same usage oc- 
curred here. For the reading and translation 
of the form i-im-gen-ne-en-na-a, cf., not only 
MSL IV, p. 90, line 75 (i-im-gen-en = Akkadian 
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allikam), but particularly line 372 of the myth 
“Lugal uy me-lam-bi nir-g4l,”” where munus 
kur-Sé i-im-gen-ne-en-na-gim (later written: en- 
gen-en-na-gim) is translated by the Akkadian 
[sinniSat a-na &d-di|-i ki-i tal-li-ki (reference 
provided by E. Bergmann; ef., for the present, 
Geller, AOTU I, p. 292, lines 32f.). 

27. That is, the she-goat; note the use of e-ne 
apparently to indicate the change of speakers. 

28. For the translation of gti-ri-ta (variant: 
glui-ri-a-ta) as “from the other side, from the 
far side,’’ cf. the three contrasting demonstrative 
adverbial expressions gti-e-ta || gti-Se-ta || gui-ri-ta, 
equated respectively with the Akkadian anndnum 
|| anamdénum [i.e., an(n)ummdnum| || ulldnum 
(Landsberger, MSL IV, p. 63, “OBGT” Ia ii 
4’—6’), as well as the pairs gti-e-ta || gti-ri-ta and 
gu-e-eS || gti-ri-eS (op. cit., p. 66, “OBGT” II 
obv. 10f. and 13f.). These demonstrative par- 
ticles -Se- and -ri- reappear in the three expres- 
sions lti-ne-na-am | lti-Se-na-dm || li-ri-na-Am (= 
Akkadian annasu | anamasu | ullasu) (op. cit., 
p. 62, “OBGT” Ia i 5-7’), and again in li-e 
\| li-Se || and Iti-e-e-me& || lti-Se-e-meS || lti-ri-e- 
mes (op. cit., p. 122, “OBGT” XIV obv. 2-4 
and 8-10). Note that the hitherto enigmatic 
lui-Se in the epic poem “Gilgamesh and Agga”’ 
(Kramer, AJA LIII [1949], pp. 9 and 12 [lines 
69ff. and 91f.|, and p. 15 [with note 116]; and 
Jacobsen apud Kramer, op. cit., pp. 17f.) is thus 
probably now to be cleared up. The threefold 
classification of these demonstrative elements 
-e-/-ne- (“‘here’’, near the speaker), -Se- (‘‘there’’, 
within view of the speaker), and -ri-/-ri-a- 
(“‘elsewhere”’, outside the view of the speaker), 
will be discussed further in a future publication. 

29. Note that actually one of the texts (H) 
has only ‘‘(So) you have released me!’’ while the 
other (A) has only ‘“‘Were you (so) clever?”’ (ef. 
notes 16 and 17 above). 

30. For the meaning of the expression bar-. . 
-a-ka, see now note 3 to proverb 5.46 above. 

31. For udu-hi-a, “sheep (collectively),” see 
note 4 to proverb 5.46 above. 

32. Literally, “I shall not sit’ (-a is assumed 
to be for -Am, and is rendered by the ‘‘even’’ of 
the translation); nu-diir-ru(-n) is translated as a 
first person singular present-future on the basis of 
the context. For dir as the stem of the present- 
future in the singular, ef. particularly nu-dir-ru- 
un (variant: nu-ub-dir-{ru-un]) in proverb 5.80 


below, as well as ba-ra-mu-un-dir-ru (Kramer, 
AS 12, pp. 62f., line 362), mu(?)-un-dtir-ru (idem, 
Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, pp. 6f., line 20), 
and mu-ditir-ru-un (line 154 of the myth ‘Lugal 
uy me-lim-bi nir-gal,” reference provided by E. 
Bergmann). Note finally that the “Bertin 
Tablet” (see now the corrected text in MSL IV, 
pp. 148f., lines 11-12) identifies tuS as the stem 
for the singular of the preterite tense only, and 
dir-ru-un as the plural stem for both preterite 
and present-future, and apparently omits all 
mention of the stem for the singular of the present- 


future, which, to judge from the evidence pre- 


sented above, should be dtir. 


5.56 


uy! ur-mah-e ur-ger,’-re @S-sig-sur- 
ra(?)* i-mug 


When the lion (came) to the sheep-fold,® the dog 
Was wearing a leash® of spun wool.’ 


If read and translated correctly, the proverb 
may indicate that because the dog was tied 
up, it could not protect the sheep from the 
lion. Perhaps there is some irony involved 
in the fact that he was tied with a fine leash 
made from the wool of the very sheep he was 
supposed to guard. 


1. Note that this proverb and 5.70 are the 
only two in the entire collection (where the initial 
signs are preserved) in which the name of the 
animal involved is not the very first sign of the 
proverb. 

2. So A; H: ttr-ra-na for é-ttr-Se. 

3. Le., ur-ES; for ur-ger, as the reading of 
“dog,’’ see the Exeursus at the end of this ar- 
ticle. 

4. So probably H; A omits -ra(?). 

5. Note the omission of a verb “to come’’ (ef. 
proverbs 5.88 and 5.102 below, and see note 26 
to 5.55 above). The variant text of H here (see 
note 2 above) reads ‘“‘(was) in his sheep-fold,”’ 
i.e., presumably, the dog’s sheep-fold. 

6. For the use of the verb muy (= TUa), ‘‘to 
wear,’’ with the leash (68) of the dog, see note 18 
to proverb 5.83 below. 

7. For sig-sur-ra, ‘‘spun wool,” ef. SL 539: 30 
and 101: 11 and 54, as well as Van Dijk, SSA, 
pp. 79f. 
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ur-mah-e d-mu-ni-in-dab;? 

e-ne® giS! mu-ra-ra-ra® 

en-na-bi-Sé-am® uzu-zu) ka-mu— nu-mu-ni-in-si? 
geStiig-mu® ba-ni-in-. . (?)9-e-Se 


The lion had caught a bush-pig,'’ and proceeded 
to beat" him, (saying): 

“Until now” your flesh has not filled my mouth, 

(But) your squeals® have ..d(?)" (in(?)) my 
ears!’ 


1. So M and probably A; H: Sdh-*#gi for 
gig. 

2. So H; M probably had i|n-dabs] for t-mu- 
ni-in-dabs; traces in A are uncertain. 

3. So H; M omits e-ne. 

4. So M; H seems to have zii(!) for gis. 

5. So M; H omits the third -ra. 

6. So A and H; M omits -am. 

7. SoH; M: nu-ub-si for mu-mu-ni-in-si. 

8. So M; H omits -mu. 

9. So H; M: al(??)-lu-un- for ba-ni-in-. . 
(?)-. 
10. For Sab-**gis/Sah-**gi, see Landsberger, 
Fauna, pp. 12f. (line 161) and 101f. On the 
domestication of this variety of pig, see now also 
Goetze, JCS IT [1948], pp. 89f. 

11. Note the triply reduplicated stem in mu- 
ra-ra-ra; ef. now Gordon, SP, p. 254, notes 6 
and 9 to proverb 2.105. For the compound verb 
gis —ra, ef. SL 296:86. On the other hand, 
if the variant text of H (see notes 4 and 5 above) 
has been read correctly, the compound verb ziti 
mu-ra-ra should mean “he proceeded to bite 
him.’’ It should be noted that, in the writing 
KA —ra/KA—ra-ah, two distinet compound 
verbs are actually involved: (1) zi — ra(-ra)/ 
zi —ra-ah, meaning ‘‘to bite,” in the present 
context, as well as in proverbs 5.106 (where it 
actually has the variant zi — kus; ef. notes 5 and 
7 there), 5.107, and probably also 5.114 below; 
and (2) gi — ra(-ra)/gi — ra-ah, meaning ‘‘to 
be noisy, to chatter’ or the like, for which see 
CT XV, pl. 22, ob. 18: gi ga-A{m-ra(!)], and its 
phonetically written duplicate, VS II 2, rev. ii 
30: gu ga-am-ra. (Cf. also Falkenstein, Neusu- 
merische Gerichtsurkunden II, pp. 204f., lines 4 
and 10, and the relevant note.) The statements 
of the writer concerning the verb ‘‘za — ra/za — 
ra-ah” (SP, pp. 139f., note 5 to proverb 1.185, 
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and p. 210, proverb 2.52) are therefore to be cor- 
rected accordingly ! 

12. For en-na-bi-Sé(-Am), see note 3 to proverb 
5.51 above. 

13. For za-pa-ag, ‘‘voice(?),’’ see Gordon, 
op. cit., pp. 202 (note 3 to 2.41) and 214 (proverb 
2.57). 

14. It is probable that the compound verb 
i — ..(?) has a meaning such as “to create a 
din, to be deafening,” or even “to be plentiful” 
(cf. perhaps the uncertain variant of M: al(??)- 
lu-un; see note 9 above). 


5.58 
ulr-mah-e(?)] nig-hus(?) .[... 
klas-a(?) (?)-bi(?)-8@ (?)7-[... .-.]. (2)! 


Su(?)? [ba]-ab-ttiim-m[u-un]-e-Se* 


The lifon had fallen(?) into(?)] a trap(?),! (and) 
w{hen] the fo[x(?)> ..d(?)] to its [.].(?), (he 
said): 

“Have [you] been . .d(?)?’’® 


The restoration of this fable is largely a guess, 
hinging upon the reading and translation of 
the word nig-huS (see note 4 below). 


1. It is assumed that the ends of the first two 
preserved lines in N belong to this proverb, and 
are to be placed here. 

2. So probably A over an erasure (or is the 
sign ki(?!)?). 

3. See note | above. 

4. Or “a pitfall.” For  nig-huS(-a) = Ak- 
kadian Suétatum, see now (in addition to SL 
597:333) CT XVIII pl. 44, K. 2022+, obv. i 51; 
cf. also SL 597:379. 

5. It is of course possible that the signs Lu|L- 
..(?)] are to be read simply lul[l-..(?)] and not 
k[as-a], in which case there would be no fox in 
the fable at all. 

6. The meaning of the compound verb Su — 
tim is not certain; the context suggests some 
such meaning as ‘‘Have you been buried?” 
which is usually expressed by the compound 
verb ki— ttim (but ef. note 2 above). 


5.59 


ur-mah-e 4-dah-zu! 


O lion, your ally is the dense* bush! 
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1. So A and N; O: -ni(?) or -ma(?) over an 
erasure (instead of -zu). 

2. The sign £* is restored in the break before 
gi at the beginning of the second line in O, on the 
basis of the occurrence of **gi in connection 
with the lion in the following proverb. 

3. So O; N seems to have had i-lu-lu-un for 
lu-lu-am. 

4. The grammatical interpretation of the 
variant i-lu-lu-un is quite unclear. 


5.60 


ur-mah-e 
li-zu-a-ni nu-ub!-kti 


In the bush the lion does not eat? the man who 
knows him 


That is, perhaps, the man who knows the 
lion’s habits may be able to protect himself 
from assault by the lion. For a less likely 
alternative translation, see note 3. below. 


1. So O; N: -[uJb(!?)-. 

2. Literally, ‘has not eaten.” 

3. If li-zu-a-ni should mean “the man whom 
he knows.” the proverb might imply that the 
lion will not bother a person who comes and goes 
regularly through his “domain.” The proverb 
does not, however, indicate that “the man whom 
he knows” had previously befriended the lion in 
some way, and therefore it is hardly to be con- 


sidered a precursor of the ‘Androclés’” motif. 
5.61 
ur-mah-e lti-puB-sig'-ge-da-ke, 


é-28tukul-nu-me-a LAGAB? 
[.].(?)-.[. (?)]*-L. . (2)-gle-en-e-Se 


The lion ..(?) the man who ....(?); 
A house without weapons ....(?), (and said): 
“T shall ....(?)!” 


1. So probably N; A: li-Nu-suR(?!)- for 
DUB-Sig-. 

2. So N; traces in A do not seem to point to 
LAGAB. 

3. Traces of the first two signs of this line are 
found in A at the end of the second line. 

4. The meaning of li-puB-sig-ge-da-ke, is en- 
tirely obscure (ef. perhaps the expression li-AB- 
sig-ge-da translated by the Akkadian na-si-ki/ 
qi-im in the bilingual proverb from Kuyunjik, 


4207, line 21 [Meissner, 17 40G III/3, p. 56), 
as are both the reading and meaning of variant 
li-NE-suR(?!)-ge-d[a-ke,]. For the grammatical 
construction of these expressions, see now Gor- 
don, JAOS 77[{1957|, p. 75 (note 2 to proverb 
4.47). 


5.62! 
ur-m|alh-e .[.(?))?-pu 
[..(2) Su ba]-an-ti 


The .[.]..(?) has [borJrowed(?) [..(?)]. 


1. There are a total of about 18 or 14 lines 
broken away in A at the bottom of col. iii and at 
the top of col. iv; this lacuna is, nevertheless, 
probably filled by the texts from N and P (see 
also note 1 to proverb 5.67 below). 

2. It is assumed that the traces of this sign in 
A immediately preceded the -pu of N, because 
of the spacing of the signs in N. 


5.63 
jur-mah-e(?)' ..(?) ..(2?)) mu(?)|-un-ra-ra 
|... .(?) b]a(?!)-ni-ib-Sub-bé 


[The lion] ..s(?) ..(?); he drops(?) ...(?). 


1. It has been assumed that N contained only 
proverbs dealing with the lion, and that the last 
proverb on that excerpt tablet was actually the 
last of the proverbs beginning with ur-mah; 
therefore ur-mah is restored at the beginning 
of proverbs 5.63 through 5.66 (inclusive). 


fur-mah-e(?) ..(?)-rja al-kti-e 
[The lion] is eating .[.(?)]. 


5.65 


fur-mah-e(?) njam(?)-li-kurun!-na 


[. .(?)-.].(2)-pu(?) 


|The lion] has(?) ..d(?) the brewers’ cralft(?)]! 


1. ie., KAS.pIN (cf. Oppenheim, JAOS, Sup- 
plement no. 10 [1950], pp. 22f., line 4, and p. 46, 
note 49). 

2. For the brewer known as lt-kurun-na (or 
lti-kas-din-na), see now Oppenheim, op. cit., 
pp. 12 and 41 (notes 26 and 27). 
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5.66 


{ur-mah-e(?) G]1(?)! mu-un-NE 
[. .(2)-..(2)-. .(?) a]i(?)! ab-bé-e-Se 


[The lion] ..d(?) .[.(?)], (and said): 
“T(?) shall speak(?) [...].(2)!” 


1. So perhaps according to the traces in N in 
both lines. 


5.67! 
fur-bar-ra(?)? ... . 
|The wolf blears(?)! [.. .]. 


1. Since only six or seven lines of the 13 or 
14-line lacuna in A (ef. note 1 to proverb 5.62 
above) have been filled by the text of N, and in 
spite of the fact that there seems to be no point 
of contact between N and column i of P, it has 
been assumed that the text of the first column of 
P followed at approximately this point, since the 
next to last line in this column of P seems to 
overlap with the third line of the fourth column 
in A (proverb 5.70 below). 

2. Since it was assumed that the ur-mah 
proverbs ended with the end of the excerpt tab- 
let N (see note 1 to proverb 5.63 above), it is 
further assumed that the ur-bar-ra proverbs be- 
gan immediately after the proverbs of the ur-mah 
group, continuing through the remainder of the 
text of P (column i). 

3. ie., fu (so P). 

4. Or possibly “|[clarries,’ 


or even “‘is [lloaded 


with.” 
5.68 
jur-bar-ra(?) ...(?) mJju-ni-in(?)-. . (??) 
[....(?)-dJjam(?) 
LQ 
LO) 
[....(?)-.].(?)-e 
[The wolf] caused(?) [..(?)] to ...(?), 
[And ....].(?) 
5.69' 


fur-bar-ra(?) ....(?)-.].(@?)? 
|....(?)-na]m(??) 


a mu-e-na[g(?)* ... .(?)] 
(?)*-e(?)?-[Se(?)] . (?)- 


[The wolf ....].(?), 

[....1.(?), (and said): 

“You(?) have dru(nk(?)] water, [....(?)], 


1. If the assumption made in note 1 to proverb 
5.70 is correct, it may be further assumed that the 
traces of this “proverb” in P (if it is not actually 
to be divided into two) is the same as that which 
ends in the last two preserved lines in the fourth 
column of A ef. also note 1 to proverb 5.67 
above). 

2. The traces in P point to some such sign as 
A or E, 

3. So P (or are the traces of the sign GA rather 
than B1?); there may actually have been a com- 
pletely destroyed line in P between the line which 
ends in -[najm and this line. 

4. So probably A (or is the sign simply KA?). 

5. So probably A (over an erasure). 

6. Traces of the three signs following -zi- are 
found in A; traces of the third of these signs 
(which may be -en-) are also found in P. 

7. So probably according to the traces in P. 

8. Three unidentifiable signs in an indented 
line in A. 


5.70! 
uzu?-ur-bar-ra 
Do not eat the flesh of a wolf! 


The actual implications of this proverb (and 
its possible figurative application) are uncer- 
tain. 


1. It is assumed that the line ending na-an- 
ki(?!)-e in P is the same as this proverb in A, in 
spite of the fact that there is no separating line 
immediately following the line in question in P 
(see note 1 to proverb 5.71 below). 

2. Note that this proverb and 5.56 above are 
the only two in the entire collection (where the 
initial signs are preserved) in which the name of 
the animal in question is not the very first sign. 

3. So A; P: -ki(?!)-. 

4. So probably A according to the spacing; 
P seems to have omitted -en. 
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5. Or possibly, “You are eating the flesh of a 
wolf !”’ 


5.71 


ur-bar-ra ilimmu-bi u-Am udu-bi(?)-a an-[... 
(?)}" 

u-Am ab-si-Am HA-NE_ nu-tle(?)-...(?)] 

lul-.[.(2)-. .(?)-.]. (2) d-bf-i[n-. . (?)] 

m[a-e ga-m]u-e-ne-ha-[la| 

iflilmmu za-e-me-en-zé-en dis [bla(?)-.[.(2)-... 
(?)] 

ma-e AS-mu ilimmu su ga-[{bJa-ab-[ti] 

ne-en ha-la-[b]a-mu-e-|Se] 


Nine wolves? (and) a tenth(?) one* [slaughter]ed 
(?)* some sheep.°® 

The tenth(?) one* was greedy(?),® (and) did not 

When he treache[rously(?)| hafd ..d(?) ...(?), 
(he said):] 

“IT [will(?)] divlide] them for(?) 

There are nine of you,’ (and so) one (sheep) 

I by myself" shall take nine — 

This” shall be my share!” 


The tenth wolf, if the fable has been correctly 
understood, tries to deceive his companions 
by a shrewd bit of sophistry, taking for himself 
“the lion’s share.” 


1. Although it is assumed that P contained 
the first line of this “‘proverb”’ at the bottom of 
the first column, the traces of the line there are 
difficult to interpret from the available photo- 
graph; furthermore there seems to be no separat- 
ing line between proverb 5.70 and the line in 
question. 

2. Literally, ‘wolves, their nine’ (see Poebel, 
GSG, pp. 112f.). 

3. The expression u-Am both here and in the 
second line is assumed to be for the ordinal u- 
kam; ef., perhaps, the use of dis-Am (rather than 
dis-a-kam) at the beginning of a list of ordinals 
(Poebel, op. cit., p. 117, $323). 

4. The restoration ‘slaughtered’ is a guess 
based upon the context. 

5. For udu-hi-a (if the reading here is correct), 
cf. note 4 to proverb 5.46 and note 31 to 5.55. 

6. The meaning of ab-si-Am is uncertain, and 
the translation ‘“‘was greedy(?)” is simply a guess 
based upon the context. 
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7. The relation of HA-NE to the context is not 
at all clear (ef., perhaps, Falkenstein, Neusu- 
merische Gerichtsurkunden IU, p. 301, note to 
line 1). It might be possible to read NE as izi, 
and to restore nu-tle(?)-en-te-en|, ‘he did not 
extinguish the fire’”’ or the like, although this does 
not seem to fit the context. 

8. For the use of ha-la, ‘‘to divide,” as a finite 
verbal root, ef. Poebel, AS 2, p. 35. 

9. Literally, ‘‘vou (plural) are nine.” 

10. To judge from the context, this clause 
should be expected to read either ‘one (sheep) 
shall be your (pl.) share” or ‘‘vou (pl.) may have 
one (sheep).”’ 

11. The evidence as to whether aS-mu in the 
sense of “I alone” is to be read aSa-mu or dele-mu 
is ambiguous. Cf. Poebel, GSG, p. 106 (§291) 
and AS 14, pp. 13f., note 41; Landsberger, ISL 
II, p. 42 (lines 98-101), and MSL ILI, pp. 135 
(line 64), 185 f. (notes to lines 98-101) and 218 
(additions to p. 130a, lines 1 and 3); Falkenstein, 
ZA XLVIITI [1944], p. 102 (nos. 16 and 17); 
and Jacobsen, /NES XII [1953], p. 183, note 56. 
(In addition, ef. Landsberger, ILI, p. 142, 
line 169.) 

12. For ne-en, ‘‘this,’”’ see notes 2 and 6 to 
proverb 5.38 above. 


ur-bar-ra_ mezem! tir-[6(?)]-a(?)-8@ t-bi-[in-te(?)| 
mu-im-ma_ . .(?)| 
pu me-en-de [m]u-ti-a (2) 
me-na zé-da-zu aS(!)  bi(!?)-bala-en-dé-en 
pu ma-e Sa-gar-tuku-a a-na ga-k[ti]-e-Se 


The wolf |approachjed(?) a drain-pipe(?)? (lead- 
ing(?)) to the roof o[f a house(?)|, (and said to 

“Last year® [we(?)] were nausfeate]d(?) by(?) 
your o[djor(?) 

Now,° this year® we are (still) nau[seat}ed(?) 

When? shall we be rid(?) of(?)® vour odor? 

Now,” (as for) me, I am hungry! How!! can I 
eat?” 


Even if the restorations and the translation 
of this fable of the wolf should be correct, its 
actual implications are quite uncertain. 


1. The sign is perhaps to be read alal, or even 
pisan,; for the various readings of this sign as 
well as its relation to the later Sep X A, see now 
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Landsberger, MSL II, p. 51, line 238 (and line 
239, as corrected in MSL III, p. 173, and relevant 
note). Cf. also UET V_ 86, lines 12 and 25 
(*‘pisan-alal,(!)), for which see now Kramer in 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Friedrich-Schiller- 
Universitat Jena (Gesellschafts- und Sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Reihe), Jahrgang 6[1957], p. 
394, note 4 (note that in line 25 of UET V 86, 
the inscribed a of the sign seems to be omitted; 
cf. the following note). 

2. For the meaning of the term mezem, see 
Landsberger, WSL Il, p. 138 (Text f, lines 7 
and 9), as well as SL 317:1, 6, 7 and 9; ef. also 
Landsberger, MSL III, p. 144 (Vocabulary Sb 
B 240), and SL 314:19, 20, 34f, 34g, and 35. 
The inscribed a of the sign should indicate that 
it was an object which contained liquids, and 
therefore it may be that the sign in UET V 86 
(cf. the preceding note here), where it refers 
clearly to a container for literary tablets, is actu- 
ally to be read hubhub,, since the same _ basic 
sign with an inseribed i is also read hubhub 
(see Hallock, AS 7, pp. 15, lines 17f., and 27, 
lines 2f.). Thejtranslation ‘“drain-pipe(?)” here 
is a guess based upon the context, particularly 
the reference to the roof, and to its odor. 

3. For mu-im-ma, “last year,’’ see Deimel, 
SL 399:165, and Landsberger, JNES VIII 
|1949], pp. 254f. (note 33). Note, however, that 
according to W. G. Lambert, the unpublished 
Kuyunjik proverb fragment K. 16161 (which 
joins K. 4347 iii 56-59, and contains the Ak- 
kadian translation of the proverb in question) 
renders the Sumerian expressions mu-im-ma and 
mu-dm by Sad-dag-da and Sat-t\a| respectively, 
thus confirming the interpretation of Deimel, 
loc. cit. 

4. The translation of i-sa[r(‘)-....(?)] here, 
and ba-sa[r(?)-....] in the next line, as “we 
were/are nauseated(?)” is purely a guess based 
upon the context. For zé-da = Akkadian dad- 
darum, “stink, odor,” ef., for the present, Lang- 
don, AJSL XXVIII [1911], pp. 238 CX. 4347 iv 
21) and 227 (note that SL 147:3 gives, on the 
basis of this same text, the incomplete equation 
z@ = daddarum). 

5. The particle pu in the expressions DU me- 
en-de mu-ti-a and pu ma-e here (cf. also pu 
gis-da in proverb 5.102 below) seems to be an 
adverb or a conjunction. The same _ particle 
pu is also found in several other wisdom com- 


positions; ef., for the present, pu ma-e in TRS 
II 45 line 47, SRT 30 obv. 4, U. 17900-J line 5 
(see, for the present, Gadd, Teachers and Students 
in the Oldest Schools [London, 1956], p. 30, foot- 
note 2); an analogous pu za-e is found in HS 1606 
(unpublished) obv. iii 41. It is probably this 
particle pu that is described in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian grammatical text “ti = andkw’’ (Hallock 
and Landsberger, SL IV, p. 146, line 436) as 
‘“ma-a AN.TA”’, ie., “(used as) a prefix = Akka- 
dian -md.” 

6. mu-ti-a is assumed to be for mu-a/mu-dm 
(see note 3 above). Cf. SLT 240 rev. vi 12-14: 
mu-ti-a (‘this year’), mu-im-ma (‘last year’), 
and mu-ktr (‘some future year’ ef. the common 
expression uy-ktir-Sé, ‘at some future time’). 

7. Cf. note 4 above. 

8. For me-na, ‘‘when?,” ef. note 4 to proverb 
5.42 above. 

9. For the translation “to be rid of’ for 
4S — bala here, cf. the equation 4s — bala = 
Akkadian hasdhum, “to want, to lack’ (eausa- 
tive: ‘“‘to cause to be lacking’’; i.e., “to be rid 
of’’); ef. SL 339:28a, 28b and 30, noting par- 
ticularly the usages of husSuhum and hutassuhum 
in CAD 6, p. 136. 

10. For pu ma-e, see note 5 above. 

11. For a-na(-Am), ‘“how?’’, ef. Gordon, SP, 
proverbs 2.17, 2.29 and 2.120. It is, of course, 
possible that a-na ga-kt is simply ‘‘what shall I 
eat?”’, but in that case, there would seem to be no 
connection between the last line and the rest 
of the fable. For the use of the optative pre- 
formative ga- in a question, see now Gordon, 
J AOS 77|1957|, p. 71 (note 3 to proverb 4.10). 


ur-bar-ra “utu-ra €[r]! i-Ses-Ses? a(?)-na(?) ....(?) 


ma-e AS-mu-de-e-Se 


The wolf wept before (the god) Utu, (saying) 
“Sewt?) ....7 
am all alone!” 


— 


To judge from the other fables about the 
wolf, he is probably weeping hypocritically 
before Utu, the sun-god and god of justice. 


1. 1.e., A.IGI. 

2. The verb Ses-Ses here appears actually to 
be written with two SES signs (i.e., ERIN X LAM 
(?)), and not with the simpler sign BRIN/SES, 
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(i.e., Se,-Sex; ef. Gordon, JAOS 77[1957], p. 76, 
note 1 to proverb 4.53). 

3. The context seems to suggest that the wolf 
might be complaining that he is hated by the 
other animals, or something similar. 

4. For the uncertainty of the reading of aSs- 
mu-dé, see note 11 to proverb 5.71 above. 


5.74 


ur-deb(?)!-gim lti-kéS-kéS-da 0-[bi-in-Sag;(?)| 
aa ab-kus-[ku;(?)-ru(?)] 


It bit[es}? like a cheetah(?)* when‘ its tetherer® 
[tries(?) to pet(?) it].® 


This proverb, as restored and translated, is 
assumed to have been applied to some other ani- 
mal such as the dog. An alternative rendering 
(in which li-kéS-kéS-da would be seen as con- 
taining a passive participle, and with the verb 
of the first line restored to read U-[ba-ni-in-te]) 
might be “The prisoner bit[es] like a cheetah(?) 
when he [is approachjed!”’ 


1. The sign read as -deb(?), which appears to 
be written in A over an incompletely erased 
MAH, is clearly not the sign ES/gery. The latter 
is, furthermore, unlikely since the excerpt tablet 
Q commences with the very next proverb (5.75), 
which may therefore be assumed to be the actual 
beginning of the group of proverbs dealing with 
the dog, ur-gerx. 

2. For zi — ku(r);, “to bite,”’ see now Gordon, 
SP, pp. 185f. (note 14 to proverb 2.11). 

3. If its name has been correctly read here, 
the context (reference to its ‘‘tetherer,’’ or alter- 
natively its being used as a simile for a prisoner) 
would seem to require that the “big cat”? known 
as ur-deb, the “slinking(?) beast” (=Akkadian 
girru; ef. Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 6f., line 70), 
was at least a semi-domesticated animal. For 
the problems involved in the identification of 
this feline and the related ur-GuGy (= Akkadian 
mandinu/mindénu) and ur-GuG4-kud-da (=du- 
mdmu), see Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 76f. and 83- 
85, particularly note 2 on pp. 83f. Note finally 
that in the Hh. “Vorlaufer” (ef. op. cit., pp. 73f.), 
the sequence ur-gerx, ur-ki(!), ur-deb, ur-tur, 
ur-GUG, and ur-GuG4-kud-da is actually followed 
consistently in both the “animal names” list (all 


the relevant pieces, SLT 56 ii, SLT 57 iii, and 


the unpublished CBS 6464 and CBS 13309 rev. 
ii, have been collated by the writer) and the 
“hides” list (SLT 188 rev. ii, SLT 192 rev. ii, 
and the unpublished CBS 11392 rev. ii). To be 
sure, SLT 57 actually omits ur-deb, which is 
found quite clearly written in SLT 56 (although 
the copy by Chiera omitted that line), CBS 
13309, SLT 188, and CBS 11392; in SLT 192 
and CBS 6464, the sign -deb is not clearly pre- 
served. (On the other hand, the ur-tur is actu- 
ally omitted from the sequence in SLT’ 188.) 

4. i.e., the preformative 0-. 

5. Literally, ‘“‘the man who ties (it) up’’; note, 
however, the alternative rendering proposed in 
the commentary above. 

6. For the restoration of the verb sags and 
its translation ‘‘to pet (an animal),” ef. proverb 
5.97 below, as well as note 2 to proverb 4.17 of 
Collection Four (see Gordon, JAOS 77[1957], 
p. 73, and additional references cited there). 
Note, however, the alternative restoration and 
rendering proposed in the commentary above. 


ur-ger,'-re? gir-pad-du-gim* 
nam-ba-an-si-ge-dé-en 


Let not the dog maul‘ me as (if I were) a bone! 


1. i.e., -KS-(so A); Q: -gerx(!)-. 

2. So A; Q omits -re. 

3. So Q; A omits -gim. 

4. For the general meaning of the verbal root 
si(-g), see now Gordon, SP, p. 92 (note 5 to prov- 
erb 1.99), and JAOS 77 [1957], p. 71 (note 3 to 
proverb 4.9). 


5.76 
ur-ger,' 
The dog mutters® its dreams.°® 


Perhaps an allusion to the dog’s habit of 
murmuring in its sleep, even today referred 
to as “The dog is dreaming!” 


1. So A; Q: -ger,(!). 

2. So probably both Q (over an erasure) and A. 

3. So probably Q (over an erasure) and A. 

4. So Q; it is assumed that A has an erased 
sign immediately following -e- and that -Am has 
been broken away at the end of the line. 
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CBS 8314 (X) reverse [obverse destroyed] 


5. The -e- is assumed to be the participial 
form of the verbal stem e, ‘to utter, to speak”’ 
(ef. inim-bala-e in Gordon, SP, pp. 57f., note 
2 to proverb 1.36). 

6. For m&s-gis (=Akkadian Suttum), ef. SL 
76: 24 and Oppenheim, Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, vol. 46, part 3 [1956], 
pp. 225f. 

5.77 
ur-ger,'-re 68-dam-sé i(!)?-ni-tu-ma 


nig-na-me nu-mu-un-dus' 
ne-en ig kid(!)5-en-e-Se 


The dog, having® entered an inn,’ did not see 
anything, (and so he said): “Shall I open’ 
this® (door) ?” 


Since the inn apparently served also as a 
brothel, the dog wanted to see what was 
“going on behind closed doors.” 


1. So A; Q: -gerx(!)-. 
2. So probably Q. 
3. Q has an erasure following igi. 


4. So A; Q: nu-dus for nu-mu-un-dus. 

5. So probably Q. 

6. On the use here of the Akkadian enclitic 
-ma, see note 3 to proverb 5.42 above. 

7. Or “a brothel.” For the meaning of és- 
dam (=Akkadian astammu/altammu), see most 
recently Jacobsen, JNES XII [1953], pp. 184f., 
note 68. In addition, it may be noted that the 
controversial passage in Herodotus, Book I, 
$199, may perhaps in some way actually reflect 
a popular etymology of the Sumerian é-é5- 
dam-ma as “house of the ropes of the wives.” 

8. The compound verb ig kid-en is for the 
expected ig i-kid-en. 

9. For the pronoun ne-en, “this,” see notes 
2 and 6 to proverb 5.38 above. 


5.78 


ur-ger,! lugal-a-ni-ir na-ab-bé-[a| 
nam-Sags-ga-mu_ 


Thus says? the dog to his master: 
“Shouldn’t I get some pleasure out of this too?’ 


1. So A; Q: -gerx(!). 

2. Literally, “(This is) what he says”; for 
na-ab-bé-a (corresponding to the Akkadian 
umma in letters); see now Falkenstein, ZA XLVII 
[1941-1942], pp. 186f. 

3. Literally, not my pleasure exis|t 
also]?” 


5.79! 


ur-ger,-r[e(?)| . . (?)-l[u]ga[l?-. . . .(?)] 

[.].(?) [.]. (2) lugal-. . (?)-[. .(?)-.]. (2) 
.[.(2)-.. .(?)] 

tukum(?!)*-bi [z]i(?)-dug,-g[a]-m[u] 

ba-ra-gal i-b[i(?!)-zja-mu 

nu-ra-gal-e-Se 


The dog . .[. .(?)] mfas]te[r .. .(?)], 
[.].[.].(@2) ...[.(@)] master [...(?)], (and said): 
“Tf(?!) I had not admitted the [trjuth(?),‘ 
You would not have gotten’ compensation for 
damages® from me!”’ 
Because of the broken context, the implica- 
tions of this fable are quite obscure. 


1. The beginning of the first line of this fable is 
found only in A; it is assumed that the latter 
belongs to the same fable as that with which the 
second column of P begins, chiefly because the 
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context (reference to the dog’s master) is similar 
to that of 5.78. Note that the lacuna in A which 
begins at this point can not have consisted of more 
than eleven or twelve lines, while the texts of P 
and Q contain about 29 lines which must be placed 
in this lacuna, indicating perhaps that the collec- 
tion as contained in A had omitted some of the 
“proverbs” found in the recension represented by 
P and Q (ef. footnote 19 on p. 2 above). 

2. So probably A; there also appear to be traces 
of this sign -lugal- in P, immediately above and 
to the right of the clear lugal- of the second line. 

3. P: Su(?!).Gar.TUR(?!).LA(!?), but note that 
the final LA here appears much more to resemble 
ME. 

4. Literally, perhaps, “If mly|  spoke[n| 
tru[th(?)] was not made to exist (at all).” For 
the expression zi-dugs-ga, cf. Kramer, Vetus 
Testamentum, Supplements, Vol. III, pp. 173f. 
and 177f. (lines 27 and 36). The signs ba-ra- 
are understood here to be the negative preforma- 
tive, rather than the thematic particle ba- and 
the second person dative -ra- (in spite of the ap- 
parent parallelism with nu-ra-gél; see note 5 
below). 

5. Literally, 
for you.” 

6. For i-bi-za, “compensation for damages,” 
see now Falkenstein, Neuwsumerische Gerichts- 
urkunden, I, p. 135 and note 2, and II, p. 146, 
line 6 (ef. however, Landsberger, MSL I, p. 39, 
lines 23-25, and p. 144). 


ory. 


hey were not caused to exist 


5.80 


ur-ger,-re! 6-lugal-la-na-ka(?) 
nu-dir-ru-un? 


The dog does not let me stay*® in the house of his 
master! 


Perhaps an allusion to an overly zealous 
watch-dog. 


1. So R; P: ur-ger, for ur-ger,-re. 

2. So P (nothing broken away between -ru- 
and -un); R: nu-ub-dtir-[ru-un]. 

3. Literally, “does not let me sit.” For dir 
as the present-future stem for the singular of this 
verb, see note 32 to proverb 5.55 above. Be- 
cause of the -na- of the complex é-lugal-la-na-ka 
here, the verb can be neither a plural nor a second 
person singular (with ur-ger, then taken as a 


vocative); therefore -un must be the first person 
singular accusative suffix. 


5.81 
ur-sar-da(!?) bul a-ab-gig 
The saluki(?)* is disdainful of ...(?)* a chai[n].° 


If this proverb has been correctly read and 
translated, it may perhaps be an indication that 
the saluki was already recognized by the Su- 
merians as the canine aristocrat par excellence. 


1, 

2. Because of the spacing, it is assumed that 
only one sign is to be restored in the break be- 
tween tl- and bul. 

3. For ur-sar-da, ef. also proverbs 5.98 to 5.101 
(inclusive). The term, which has not hitherto 
been found elsewhere, is tentatively identified 
with the saluki on the assumption that ur-sar-da 
(as suggested orally to the writer by Prof. Lands- 
berger) stands for ur-sar-re-da, literally, “dog of 
the chase.” Should this identification prove 
correct, it may throw some light on the identifi- 
cation of the bird called in Sumerian ur-sar-da™*e" 
(if the Neo-Assyrian writing with sar here does 
indeed represent the Babylonian sign sar, and 
not the sign KES), and in Akkadian tas(?)-ni-qu/ 
tas(?)-ni-qi ka-lu-u/ka-li-i — listed in CT 
XIV, plate 4 (KX. 4825 + 13692 rev. 33), plate 6 
(KX. 4318 obv. 8), and plate 7 (K. 4206 + BM 
83-1-18, 441 obv. 6) — which might perhaps be a 
type of faleon or hawk used in hunting (ef. pos- 
sibly also the bird 
= Akkadian surdi, usually identified with the 
faleon, which may even be a phonetic variant 
of the name (ur-)sar-da™*"), 

4. The meaning of bar- in this context is not 
at all clear. 

5. For tl = Akkadian ullu sa kalbi, “dog- 
chain,” see now Hallock, AS 7, pp. 22 and 60f. 
(line 195), and Landsberger, MSL II, pp. 79f. 
(note to lines 643f.) 


582 
ur-ger,-re Su [t]i(!?)-ba-ab mu-un(?)-zu 


nu-un-zu 


The dog understands ‘“‘T[a]ke 
He does not understand “Put it down!’’?! 
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The proverb alludes to the wilfulness of the 
dog. (For another allusion to the training of 
dogs to obey commands, see proverb 2.107 
in Gordon, SP, pp. 255f.) 


, 


1. It is not clear why the imperative gé-gaé-an 
ends with the “personal” element -n rather than 
the non-‘‘personal” -b (ef. the parallel Su ti-ba-ab 
of the first line). 


5.83 


ur-ger,-re(!?) mu-[.].(?)-gar-ra! 
"4kin? eme(?)* mi-ni-ib-Sub,(?)*-ba® 
tab-ba-ni-ir an-na-ab-bé 

kin-giy-a an-ta® 
ga-mu-ra-ab!°-muy,!'-e-Se 


The dog ....(?)" wags(?)'® his tongue(?) at(?) 
a millstone," 
And says to his companion: 
“(It is) an omen" from heaven!'® I will put an 
elegant(?) leash'? on it for you!’’® 
The translation of this fable is uncertain, 
and its implications obscure. The shorter 
version in P (ef. notes 1 and 6 below) reads: 
“The dog wags(?) his tongue(?) at(?) a mill- 
stone, and says to his companion: ‘I will put 
an elegant(?) leash on it!’ ”’ 


1. So Q; P omits this entire complex. 

2. i.e., (so P). 

3. Le., KA X ME (so Q and probably P). 

4. i.e., SED (so probably Q). 

5. So Q; P: eme(?!)-KA-ak-a(?) for eme(?) 
mi-ni-ib-Sub,(?)-ba. 

6. So Q; P omits both kin-giy-a and an-ta. 

7. So both P and Q clearly. 

8. So P; Q: -giS- over an erasure. 

9. So Q; P seems perhaps to have had 
-b[a-a]-an for -ba-an. 

10. So Q; P: ga(?!)-mu-um- for ga-mu-ra-ab-. 

11. 1.e., TUG (so P;) Q: -mu,(!?)-. 

12. The meaning of the complex mu-[.].(?)- 
gar-ra (omitted in P; see note 1 above) is uncer- 
tain. 

13. For the reading of Srep(-ba) as Sub,, ef. 
Landsberger, MSL II, p. 74 (line 555 as well as 
the note to lines 548-562 |line 7 of 2N-T 56)), 
and MSL III, p. 209 (addition to line 555). 
The meaning of eme — SED/Sub, as ‘‘to wag(?) 
the tongue” is a guess based (1) upon the context 
here, and (2) upon the Sumerian name of the 


lizard, eme-Sep, for which see Landsberger, 
Fauna, pp. 16f. (lines 210-215) and 114 (footnote 
3). See also Gordon, SP, pp. 255f. (note 4 to 
proverb 2.107) for the expression Srp-ba (with- 
out a preceding eme, however) used in connection 
with dogs. The actual meaning of the variant 
eme(?!)-KA-ak-a (see note 5 above) is not clear. 

14. For the reading of “gar, “millstone,” 
as "*kin, see now Gordon, op. cit., p. 195 (note 
10 to proverb 2.29). 

15. For kin-giy-a with the meaning ‘‘omen,”’ 
ef. SL 538:42b and 42f. 

16. It is assumed that an-ta is simply for 
an-ta-Am (note that the two complexes kin-giy-a 
an-ta are omitted in P; ef. note 6 above). It is 
possible, though unlikely (in spite of tab-ba-ni-ir 
in the context), that an-ta here is the term mean- 
ing “pal, friend” (Akkadian fappim), for which 
see Falkenstein, ZA XLV [1939], p. 25 and note 2. 

17. For the meaning of éS-giS-ba-an, cf. the 
term ttig-giS-ba-an in Kramer, Kuiztlyay and 
Cig, Belleten XVI [1952], p. 362, lines 28f. The 
translation of giS-ba-an as “elegant” is a guess 
based upon the context; cf. perhaps also the ex- 
pression é-ba-an, ‘an adjective denoting a very 
fine quality,” discussed by Oppenheim, Cat. 
Eames, pp. 89f. 

18. For the use of the verb muy, “to wear, to 
put on a garment,” with éS, “rope, leash,” ef. 
also note 6 to proverb 5.56 above. Note that 
in the variant text of P (see note 10 above), 
ga-mu-um- is probably for ga-mu-ub- (with 
assimilation of -b- to -m- under the influence of 
the following -mu,), omitting the dative infix 
-ra-. 


5.84 
ur-ger,-re li'-ki-Ag-bi mu-un-zu* 

ur di-kud-dam kun*®-bi maskim!-ak(?)?* 

The dog recognizes 2 man who loves him;°® 
The dog,’ being judge, its tail acts as* constable! 


This proverb refers to the fact that the dog 
wags its tail only after deciding that a man is 
friendly. The double metaphor in the second 
half of the proverb alludes to the duties of the 
constable (maskim) in carrying out the de- 
cisions of the court (ef. now Falkenstein, 
Neusumerische Gerichtsurkunden 1, pp. 47-54). 
It is, of course, not impossible that there are 
actually two separate proverbs involved here, 
although neither of the two duplicates at this 
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point (P and Q) has a separating line between 
the two lines. 


1. So P; Q omits hi-. 

2. So Q; traces in P are difficult to make out 
from the available photographs. 

3. So P; Q: kun (over an erasure!). 

4. ie., PA(!).pU:SESSIG (so both P and Q!). 

5. So probably Q; P seems to have omitted 
-ak(?) (unclear on the available photographs). 

6. Literally, ‘tits man who loves (it).’’ 

7. Note that “the dog” in the first line is ex- 
pressed by ur-gerx-re, but by ur (perhaps simply 
“the beast, the animal’) in the second line. 

8. For ak with the names of professions in the 
sense of “‘to act as, to practice,” cf. Falkenstein, 
Indogermanische Forschungen LX pp. 114f., 
lines 4 and 19; Kramer, JAOS 69[1949], pp. 204 
and 207 (line 89), and p. 209 (note 184); Lands- 
berger apud Kramer, op. cit. p. 215 (comment 
to line 89); Steele, AJA LIT [1948], p. 434 (col. 
ii, lines 11-12); and Van Dijk, SSA, pp. 128 and 
130 (lines 23f.). 


5.85 


ur gir-pad-du al-tukur(?!)!-re(?!) 
gu-du-ni an-na-ab-bé 
a-ra-ab(?!)-gig(?!)-ga(?)-. . (??)?-e-Se 


The dog* is gnawing(?)! on a bone, (and) says to 
his bowels(?) :° 
“Tt is going to make you sick(?!)!’’® 


For the meaning of this fable, ef. perhaps 
proverb 4.60 of Collection Four (Gordon, 
J AOS 77(|1957], p. 78). 


1. ie., probably, KA X Sx(!?), although super- 
ficially the sign seems to resemble KAB. 

2. It is not clear from the available photograph 
of P whether or not there is a sign (the traces do 
not seem to point to the expected -Am) between 
-ga(?)- and -e-Se; perhaps an erasure is involved. 

3. “The dog’ here too (ef. note 7 to proverb 
5.84 above) is expressed simply by ur, not ur- 
ger,-re as might be expected. 

4. For tukir (= xa X SE) = Akkadian 
kasdsum, “to gnaw, to chew,’’ see now Lands- 


berger, MSL II, pp. 57 (note to line 330) and 153 
(line 14), and MSL III, p. 197 (addition to line 
3l5a; ef. also pp. 198f. correction to line 330), 
as well as p. 120 (line 270). 


5. Or “anus”’; for gu-du = Akkadian ginnatum, 
see now Gordon, op. cit., p. 78, notes 1 and 6 to 
proverb 4.61 (ef. also proverb 5.124 below). 

6. Or possibly “(That is) what makes you sick!” 


5.86 
ur-ger,-re! ""ja-udu? 
nfajm(?)-. .(?)-. .(?)® ur-gerx-re mu-. . (?)-. . (?)- 


_.(2) 


The dog [refusles(?)* (to eat) mutton-fat;> the 
dog ...(?)! 


For the possible meaning of this badly pre- 
served proverb, see note 4 below. 


1. So S; in P, the two signs -[ger,-rje(!) may 
have been written spread out in a space in which 
three large signs appear to have been erased. 

2. So P;S omits uzu. 

3. So probably P; S: am-..(?)-..(?) for 
nfajm(?)-. .(?)-. .(?). 

4. The verb “refuses”? restored in the trans- 
lation is a guess based upon the assumption that 
the proverb is an ironical statement about the 
dog, since according to proverb 1.190 of Col- 
lection One (see Gordon, SP, pp. 143f.) fat and 
suet were considered too great a delicacy to feed 
even to slave-girls. 

5. Or “suet.” Since uzu is omitted before 
id-udu in the variant (see note 2 above), it is 
probable that uzu was actually used as a de- 
terminative; note that in Gordon, op. cit., pp. 65 
and 143ff. (proverbs 1.48, 1.190 and 1.192), the 
readings and translations of the terms “ia, 
(animal) fat,” and “‘suet,’’ should be 
corrected accordingly. 


5.87 


ur-ger, 
{nju(?)!-gub-bu 


The dog does [njot stand up aboard the ferry- 
boat !? 


This proverb seems to allude to the almost 
universal fear among dogs (particularly large 
dogs) of losing their balance in a boat and 
falling overboard (cf. also proverb 5.88 which 
follows). 


1. Note that the sign nu- of [nJu-gub-bu is 
written not at the beginning of the line but be- 
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neath the third sign of the first line, gi8, making 
this the only occurrence of an indented line in 
the preserved portion of tablet P. 

2. For *ma-addir, “ferry-boat,” see now 
Gordon, op. cit., pp. 85f. (proverb 1.89 and note 
6) and 141 (proverb 1.187), as well as idem, 
J AOS 77[1957], p. 79 (proverb 4.62). 


5.88! 


ur-ger, mé-addir-se 
nig-na-me nu-mu-un-sum 
*®mdé-addir-ra 

su am-sig-sig-ge 


The dog (came)? to the ferry-boat and gave 
nothing (in payment for a ride). 

But (once he is) on board the ferry-boat, will 
he paddle(?) 


The translation of this fable is uncertain, but 
if correct it would seem to refer to an ungrateful 
dog. 


1. Although this proverb is found only on the 
lenticular tablet T, it is inserted here because of 
its contextual resemblance to proverb 5.87. 

2. For the construction, ef. note 26 to proverb 
5.55 and note 5 to 5.56 above, as well as note 16 
to proverb 5.102 below. Note particularly the 
form ur-ger, (rather than ur-ger,-re) which might 
be expected since the understood verb of motion 
is intransitive, although in all the other analogous 
passages the subject-element -e is used. 

3. This rendering of the compound verb 
Su — sig-sig, literally perhaps “to beat (with) 
the hands/paws,”’ is a guess based upon the con- 
text. Note that neither the equation Su-sig-sig = 
ra-ki-su (SL 354:260), nor the obscure occurrence 
of Su— sig in line 178 of the myth ‘Enki and 
Ninbursag” (Kramer, BASOR, SS no. 1, pp. 
16f.), helps to clarify its meaning in the present 
context. 


5.89 
ur-ger,-re [.].(?)-bi . .(?)!-.[.(?)] 
Ii(??)-..(?) LA gurun(??)  ba-pu 


The dog ... .(?), 
..(?) man(??) ...(?) in order to ..(?) has . .d(?) 
fruit(?). 


1. The sign in P may possibly be en(?!)- over 
an erasure. 


5.90! 

ur-ger,-re nam-zii-lum-ma-ta 
ei®kiri,(?)? 
lugal(?)-**kiri,'-ke, ib-ta-an-sar-re 
X . .(?)-NE ..(?)-. .(?)8 
ne-e® al(?)-é-dé [. . (?)-. 
zi-lum-bi!! al(?)!*-[z6(?)-zé(?)|-e us ambar(?)- 

[.]. .(?)-me(??)-en mu-.[.(?) gi(??) ba(?)-a|n(??)- 


d[é(?)]-e(?)" 


When(?) the dog goes down(?)"® into an orchard'® 
for the purpose of (getting)!” dates, the owner 
of the orchard chases'* him out. 

The ...(?) men (and(?)) the ...(?) men ...(?); 

He!® (on the other hand) goes out, and . .s(?). 

“The dates there?’ are [bitter(?)|!! When(?) 
.. (2) a bog(?) ...(?), 

I(?) am(?) a(?) [.]..(2), 1(2) [..(2)]!” he [sh]outs 
out(?) .” 


Although much of this fable is badly broken 
and quite difficult to restore, the general drift 
of the preserved portions seems to point to a 
motif more or less akin to that of the later 
classical Aesopic fable of ‘The Fox and the 
Grapes: ‘The grapes are sour!’ ”’ 

1. This fable is found out of place in Y 
following proverb 5.112; it is written in seven lines 
in P, but in three lines in Y. 

2. ie., “sar (so probably P and traces in Y). 

3. So Y; P seems to have . .(?)-ni(?)-ib (over 
an erasure?!)-e;,-dé for 

4. So Y and traces in P (see note 2 above). 

5. So traces in P and probably in Y. 

6. The traces in P (and possibly also in Y) 
may be those of the same sign as that which 
follows li- in the following complex. 

7. So Y; the traces in P do not, however, look 
like -NE on the available photograph. 

8. It is assumed from the spacing in Y that 
one sign intervened between the -NE (preserved 
only in Y) of the second complex and the un- 
identifiable sign (or signs) preserved at the very 
end of the fourth line in P. 

9. So Y; P omits ne-e. 

10. So P; the entire complex following al(?)- 
é-dé is omitted in Y. 

11. So P; the traces in Y do not seem to point 
to -bi. 

12. So probably both P and Y. (In Y, only 
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3N-T 415 (Y) obverse [rev. uninscribed] 


traces of signs are preserved from this point 
onward, and it is possible that one or more com- 
plexes are omitted there; the text as given here 
is from P.) 

13. P has one or two signs (unidentifiable on 
the available photograph) following the sign read 
ambar(?)-. 

14. It is possible (though not clear on the avail- 
able photograph) that P has the sign -Se following 
-d[é(?)]-e(?). 

15. Or possibly “goes up.” The use of the 
verbal preformative with present-future 
form seems strange. 

16. For the fact that the giS of *®kiri, (= 
*8sar) is a determinative, and that the value 
kiri, applies only to the sign sar, see now M. 
Lambert, RA XLVII [1953], p. 37 and note 4 
there. 

17. The construction nam-. .-ta is assumed to 


be similar to the expression nam-. .-S¢ (ef. Poebel, 
GSG, pp. 140f.); cf. also the use of the suffix 
-a-da (/-a-ta?) in the sense of ‘because of” 


(Poebel, op. cit., p. 163). On the other hand, 
note the use of the element nam- with the names 
of foods to denote “taste” or ‘flavour’ (see 
Gordon, JAOS 77[1957], p. 78, note 1 to proverb 
4.60), which, if applicable here, might give a 
translation ‘because of the taste of the dates.” 

18. For sar, “to chase, to drive away,” see 
now Gordon, SP, pp. 74f. (note 7 to proverb 
1.68). 

19. Literally, “this one’, that is, the dog. 

20. Literally, ‘its dates.” 

21. The restoration al-zé-zé-e, “are bitter,” 
is a guess based upon the context. 

22. If -e-Se is actually to be read at the end of 
the last line of the fable (see note 14 above), the 
verb ending with -[a]n(??)-d[é(?)] would then be 
part of the quoted speech. 


6.91! 


[ur-ger,-re ....(?)-.|.(?)?-ud(?) 
[....(?)]-tuku 
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[The dog ....].(??), 
[. .(?)] acquire[s ....(?)]. 


1. Traces of a proverb are found in P immedi- 
ately below. the last line of 5.90 but, because of 
the length of the lacuna in A, it is assumed that 
these traces belong to the same proverb as do the 
preserved signs of the first two lines of column v 
in A. 

2. The traces of a sign in A immediately before 
the sign read -ud(?) do not point to either tu- or 
guy-, although it is possible that they are those 
of si-; on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the assumed -ud(?) is actually part of a larger 
sign such as -dé or the like. 


5.92 
ur-[g]im ki-za-za bul a-la|b-gig 
He disdains to grovel! as (though he were) a dog! 


Cf. proverb 2.26 of Collection Two (Gordon, 
SP, pp. 192f.): ‘All the households of the 
‘poor are not equally submissive!’ 


1. For the compound verb ki— za(-za) = 
Akkadian Sukénum, see now Landsberger apud 
Kramer, JAOS 69[{1949], p. 214 (comment to 
line 24). 

5.93! 
fb-dam i-ib-za® 


He became angry® like a dog which had been 
struck with a block of wood!’ 


The proverb was in all probability applied 
to a person who was exceptionally quick to 
anger. 


1. This proverb is also found as proverb 3.95 
of Collection Three (unpublished), where it is 
found in three duplicating tablets (3N-T 335, 
3N-T 322 and 2N-T 549). 

2. So according to 3 N-T 322; A here and 
3N-T 335 strangely enough have -gim for -ger,-. 
(Although it is possible in the context of the pres- 
ent collection that ur-gim here was a case of 
dittography from the opening complex of the 
preceding proverb, this explanation cannot be 
given for the same error in 3 N-T 335.) 

3. ie., *®~aAGAB (so A here and 3N-T 335); 
3 N-T 322 and 2 N-T 549 both have ®*ilar (i.e., 
si8SuB/RU) for **ellag. 


4. So A; both 3N-T 335 and 3N-T 322 have 
-ra-a- for -ra-. 

5. So A; both 3N-T 335 and 3N-T 322 (and 
probably also 2N-T 549) have an-da-ab-za for 
1-ib-za. 

6. For the compound verb ib-dam —za = 
Akkadian nazémum, cf. SL 207:38, as well as 
KAR 103 obv. 8 (see, for the present, Van Dijk, 
SSA, p. 10; note, however, that the form fb 
t-dam-za there seems to be a scribal error for 
fb-dam w-za or the like); the form fb-dam an- 
[da-ab]-za is also to be found in proverb 3.40 
of Collection Three (unpublished). 

7. For the translation “‘block of wood’ for 
*8ellag/#%ella, see now Landsberger, MSL I, 
p. 128, lines 9-10. The variant text of 3N-T 
322 and 2N-T 549 (note 3 above) has ‘‘a throw- 
stick” instead of “a block of wood.” For the 
reading and meaning of **ilar (= Akkadian 
‘*tilpanum), see now Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 76 
(line 599) and 140 (rev., line 4’); ef. also Kramer, 
AS 10 (Gilgamesh and the Huluppu-tree), p. 14, 
lines 61-62, and JAOS 64[{1944], p. 21. Note 
finally that the substitution of **ilar for **ella(g), 
particularly in view of the following -ra-, may 
have been a purely phonetic error. 


5.94 


ur-ger,-re gti bu'-bu-ab-zé-en ur-tur(!)? ki ag- 
ab-zé(!)?-en 


Stranglet the dog® (and) love the puppies! 


For two possible alternative translations, 
see note 4 below. (Note that both verbs in 
this proverb are plural forms of the impera- 
tive.) 


1. So probably A over an erasure! 

2. The sign -tur(!) is written very squeezed 
and partially overlaps the following ki. 

3. So A, probably over an incompletely erased 
-EN-! 

4. Literally, perhaps, “wring (or ‘stretch’) 
the neck.” For the compound verb gti— 
bu(-bu)/gti — bu(-bu)-i, see SL 106:157, 158, 
160, 161; for the meaning “‘to strangle,’”’ see under 
its Akkadian equivalent handqum in CAD 6, 
p. 77. It is not impossible that gti — bu-bu 
actually means ‘‘to be annoyed at,’”’ given as a 
secondary meaning of the Akkadian handqum 
in CAD 6, loc. cit., in which case the proverb 
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would be translated “‘Be annoyed at the dog (but) 
love the puppies!” Note finally that in the 
Kuyunjik bilingual proverb K. 8338(!) (see, for 
the present, Langdon, AJSL XXVIII [1912], 
p. 243, where the tablet was mislabeled K. 8358), 
line 3, the Sumerian clause gti-SeS-gal-la an-bu-i 
seems to be translated by the Akkadian mu- 
gal-l{tl ....| (so according to collation by W. G. 
Lambert), which may provide still a third mean- 
ing for the verb gi — bu-i/gi — bu-bu, in which 
case the proverb here might be rendered ‘‘Make 
light of the dog, (but) love the puppies!” 
5. The -re of ur-ger,-re is probably a “‘locative”’ 
suffix, since gu is apparently the direct object of 
bu-bu; note on the other hand that the expected 
postposition with ur-tur, “puppies,” is missing. 


8.95 


ur-Sa!-deb-ba sig? igi® nu-zalag'-ge® 


He will not smile(?)® ...(??) hair(?)? ..(?) an 
enraged(?)’ dog! 


The translation of this proverb istparticularly 
difficult since the syntactical relation between 
the various complexes is uncertain. (Note 
the prior attempts at translation, based upon 
the poorly-written Susa school-tablet U, by 
Van der Meer, XXVIII, p. 41, no. 102, 
and by Van Dijk, SSA, p. 8, no. 2.) 


. So A; U: (probably) -Sa(!)-. 
. So probably A; U: sig(?!). 
So A; U omits igi. 

1.€., -UD-. 

. So A; U: -ge-en for -ge. 

6. The translation ‘to smile(?)” for the com- 
pound verb igi — zalag (literally, “to make the 
face to shine’”’) is based upon such equations as 
igi-zalag-ga-ne-ne-a = Akkadian in bu-ni-Su-nu 
na-me-ru-tim (ef. SL 454:5) and li-igi-zalig-ga 
(not li-ste5-ga!) = Akkadian mu-nam-mir [.. .] 
(ef. SL 454:11 and 449:186). Note that the 
Susa tablet U seems to have omitted the sign igi 
(at least on the reverse side, which was the pupil’s 
copy), and also appears to have considered the 
verb to be in the first or second person rather than 
the third. 

7. Cf. sig = Akkadian Sértum (SL 539:4); 
cef., perhaps, also Gordon, SP, p. 142 (proverb 
1.188 and note 5 there). 

8. For the translation of Sa-deb-ba as “en- 


raged,” see SL 384:213, 214 and 215; this ex- 
pression is probably to be kept distinct from the 
term Sa-dab;-ba, for which see now Gordon, 
op. cit., p. 214 (note 1 to proverb 2.56). Note, 
however, that in Kramer, JCS I, pp. 16f. lines 
97-98, the compound verb 8& — deb is differently 
rendered. 
5.96 
ur Sam!-bi_ igi-za(?)-gal *®@gigir(?!)? S4m-bi 
ba-an-hul 


To(?) purchase* a dog is easy(?)*; to(?) purchase 
a chariot(?!) is diffieult(?) !® 


The implications of this proverb are quite 
obscure, and the translation uncertain. 


1. ie., NINDA X SE + A.AN, 

2. The sign read gigir(?!) actually looks like 
LAGAB X Nv rather than the expected LAGAB X 
BAD. 

3. Literally, “a dog, its purchasing (or ‘its 
purchase-price’?)”’ and ‘a chariot(?!), its pur- 
chasing.” 

4. Literally, “is in your presence.” The 
translation “is easy” is a guess based upon the 
parallelism with ba-an-hul. It is, of course, pos- 
sible (but hardly likely in view of the context) 
that the complex should be read igi-limmu-gél 
“one-fourth’’), or even igi-ia(!)-gal (“‘one-fifth’’), 
rather than igi-za-gal. 

5. For the translation “is difficult,” ef. bul = 
Akkadian pasqum (SL 456:19). 


5.97 
ur-Sags-ga ur-tur-Se ba-an-tu! 
A dog which is petted(?)? becomes* a puppy! 


1. So A; V: in-tu for ba-an-tu (note that this 
is the version of the proverb as cited in Gordon, 
J AOS 77[(1957], p. 73, note 1 to proverb 4.17). 

2. For Sags, “‘to pet (a dog),” see note 6 to 
proverb 5.74 above. 

3. Literally, “has entered” (note the variants 
ba-an-tu and ‘in-tu in note 1 above). The verb 
here seems to govern the postposition -Sé, al- 
though it is found elsewhere with the postposition 
-a; ef., for example, Gordon, op. cit., pp. 7O0f., 


note 3 to proverb 4.8. 


5 98 


ur-sar-da-gim! gt: bi-in-dé? 


kug-gim di-t-bi’ ba-ni-in-gi,' 
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It bayed(?)® like a saluki(?),® (and) 
As (if it were) silver, its ..(?)? has been an- 
swered(?).° 


The implications of this proverb are un- 
certain. 


1. So A; W seems to have omitted -gim in this 
complex. 

2. So A; W: [gja(?!) ba-an-dé for gt bi-in-dé. 

3. So A (very closely written); W: dt-bi for 

4. So A; W: [ba(?)-n}i-ib-giy-gi, for ba-ni-in-giy. 

5. Literally, “it called.” 

6. For the reading ur-sar-da and the transla- 
tion “‘saluki(?),” see note 3 to proverb 5.81 above. 

7. For di-i, see note 2 to proverb 5.43 above; 
note particularly that in proverb 1.165 of Collee- 
tion One (Gordon, SP, p. 128), the professional(?) 
term dt-i seems to be associated with Se, “barley,” 
in the same way that the dam-kar, ‘‘merchant,”’ 
is associated with kug, “silver,” a fact which may 
have some bearing on the present context. 

8. Or “has been returned” or the like. 


ur-sar-da-gim id,!-a Su-ne-ne . (?)-GI 


Like salukis(?), their paws(?)? ..(?) in the moon- 
light.’ 
The meaning and implications of this proverb 
are entirely obscure. 


1. i.e., UD.4NANNA. 

2. Literally, “their hands.” 

3. For ids as the reading of up.4NANNA, see 
now CT XI 35 (8S. 1300 obv. 32); ef. also SL 
381:106 and Kramer, Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta, pp. 42f., line 593. 


5.100 
ur-sar-da-gim a-..(?)-bi(?)-ir kaS4(!?)' ab-bé 
Like a saluki(?), it(?) runs(?)? to(?) its(?)...(?). 
If the identification of the ur-sar-da with 


the saluki is correct, the proverb is perhaps an 
allusion to the speed of this breed of dog. 


1. i.e., DU:SESSIG. 

2. For the compound verb kas, — — 
e = Akkadian lasémum, ‘‘to run,”’ see now Lands- 
berger and Hallock in MSL IV, pp. 100ff., and 
particularly p. 101, line 37. 
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5.101 
ur-sar-da-gim a-ruS(?)!-da_ al-ak-e 


He(?) is making(?) ...(?)? in the(?) ...(?)8 
like a saluki(?)! 


The meaning of this proverb is quite un- 
certain. 


1. So perhaps A over an erasure (or is the 
sign -ENGUR(!)- rather than -ruS(?)-, and the 
complex therefore to be read id(!)-da?). 

2. For the expression BU-TUG al-ak-e (if the 
division into complexes is actually correct), cf., 
perhaps, the pottery-term “spu-rtG-ak-a (SL 
371:104). 

3. The meaning of the complex a-ruS(?)-da 
(possibly to be read a-bid-da) is obscure. If it 
should actually turn out to be id(!)-da (ef. note 1 
above), the translation would of course be ‘in 
the river.” 

5.102! 
ur-gery-re &-ganba’-se 
Sagan'-l4 giS-ki-eS®>» tum-ma-ni__ ba-an-rar(!?)® 
é-ma-ni-ta? kun-bi én ab-tar-re 
egir-mu-ta® nig-na-me bi-in(!)*-gub!’ 
nig''-Sag;-ga-zu bi-in-es 
gis-da ga-gur nig-na-me $Su(?) ga-an-ti 
an-ga-Am = gur-ru-da-ni-ta tum-ma-ni ba-an- 

TAR(!?)§ 

a ba-an-tr(?)” ba-ni-in-tus 
gibil-bé-eS-Am" kun én ab-tar-tar-re 
nig-uy-bi-ta-gim! igi-zu-ta im-ma(!?)-¢-e-Se 


The dog (came)'® to the warehouse,” 

(And) the  pedlar’s'®’ carrying-yoke(?)'® was 
broken(?) apart(?) on(?) the floor(?).?° 
After going back outside, he questions his” 

tail, (saying): 

“Is (there) something standing behind me?” 

“They have produced(?)* something nice for 
you!”’ (answered the tail(?)).**4 

“Well then,?> tonight?® when I return,” I shall 
something!’ (replied the dog(?)).? 

And so,*® upon his return, his*' carrying-yoke(?) 
was (still) broken(?) apart(?), 

(But then) water(?) was thrown(?)* (at the 
dog(?)), (and) he was made to stay in the 
street. 

Once again, he questions (his) tail, (saying): 

“Was it thrown away* (right) in front of you, 
just as before?” 
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This fable seems, in spite of the difficulties 
involved in determining who the speakers are, 
to deal with the repeated frustrations of the 
dog in trying to get something to eat(?) at a 
pedlar’s warehouse. _ 

1. The division of the text of this fable into 

ten lines is given according to the arrangement 
in X. In A, where the fable is better preserved, 
it is inscribed in eight lines (frequently without 
regard to the syntax of the phrases), with an 
unexplainable separating line between the third 
and fourth lines (i.e., the fourth and fifth lines 
as given here); ef., for a similar unexplainable 
separating line in the middle of a long fable in A, 
note | to 5.36. 

2. So X; A omits é-. 

3. Le@., -KI.LAM- (so A). 

4. i.e., U + HE- (so probably X); A: Sagan(!)-. 

5. So A; X: giS-Su-[...(?)| for gis-ki-es. 

6. So probably A (although the sign, both in 
the second line and in the seventh line — the 
second and sixth lines according to the arrange- 
ment in A — seems at first glance to be -GAamM 
rather than -rar, ef. the sign GAM/gur in proverb 
5.36 [obverse col. ii of A). 

7. So A; X: @(!?)-da-ni-a (i.e., [Up]. pu-da- 
ni-a) for é-ma-ni-ta. 

8. So A; X: egir-ma-a for egir-mu-ta. 

9. So probably A (the sign -in- seems to be 
squeezed very close together). 

10. So probably A (over incompletely 
erased -ES?). 

11. So A; X: nam- for nig-. 

12. So A; X: kun-a-ni bla-..(?)-..(?)], prob- 
ably in place of either the phrase a ba-an-tr(?) 
or the phrase tum-ma-ni ba-an-TaR(!?), one 
of which must have been omitted in X according 
to the spacing. 

13. i.e., TAR (so A), 

14. So A; X: gibil-bé-é[S-Am(?)] for gibil-bé- 
es-am. 

15. So A; X seems to have had a variant line 
of which there is preserved only the following: 
[.].(?)-a-.[.(?)-. .. 

16. For the ellipsis of the verb ‘to come” 
(with phrases containing the postposition -Sé), 
ef. note 26 to proverb 5.55, as well as note 5 to 
5.56 and note 2 to 5.88. 

17. For é-ganba, ef. SL 324:282, and see now 
Falkenstein, Neusumerische Gerichtsurkunden I, 
p. 110 (note to line 5). 


18. For Sagan-l4 = Akkadian Samallim, 
“pedlar,” ef. SL 429:8. 

19. Literally, “his cross-bar.”” For the mean- 
ing of tum = Akkadian furdatum, see now 
Landsberger, MSL III, p. 141 (line 158); Salonen, 
Die Landfahrzeuge des alten Mesopotamien [Hel- 
sinki, 1951], p. 123; and CAD, vol. 6, pp. 249f. 
The translation “carrying-yoke” is a guess based 
upon the present contexts, although cf. note 31 
below. It is also uncertain why, if the passage 
has been correctly analysed, tum-ma-ni should 
have been separated from its antecedent, the 
anticipatory genitive Sagan-la(-k), by the loc- 
ative complex giS-ki-eS. 

20. For the translation of gis-ki (or 
possibly to be read *gagara) = Akkadian 
isgaqqarum, cf. SL 461:20 and Salonen, op. cit., 
p. 95. For the use of the orthography -eS in A 
for the more usual writing -é8 of the postposition 
-Se, ef. the writing of the complex gibil-bé-eS-4m 
in the next to last line of the fable (see note 14 
above), but note that it is not clear why this 
postposition has been used instead of the locative 
-1 or -e. The meaning of the variant giS-Su- 
[...(?)] (ef. note 5 above) is also unclear. 

21. The complex é-ma-ni-ta (in spite of the 
unexplainable -ma-, which gives the form the 
appearance of being an imperative) is assumed 
to be for é-a-ni-ta (ef. the variant @(!?)-da-ni-a 
in note 7 above) on the basis of the parallelism 
with gur-ru-da-ni-ta in the seventh line. 

22. Literally, “‘its tail’ (note the sudden 
switch to the impersonal -bi, although elsewhere 
throughout the fable the suffix -ni seems to be 
used to refer to the personified dog; ef. particularly 
kun-a-ni in the variant text of the eighth line, 
note 12 above). 

23. It is assumed that bi-in-eS is for bi-in-é-es, 
literally, “‘they have put forth.” 

24. It is assumed because of the switch from 
the first person possessive pronoun to the second 
person that a dialogue between the dog and his 
tail is involved here, in spite of the absence of 
-e-Se (= Akkadian -m7) after each individual 
speech (cf. notes 21 and 23 to “proverb” 5.55 
above). 

25. For the adverb or conjunction pu, see 
notes 5 and 10 to ‘‘proverb” 5.72 above. 

26. For gie-da = Akkadian ina musi(m), 
“tonight” (or “by night”), see SL 427:4. 

27. For the use of the optative preformative 
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in both the protasis (ef. ga-gur) and apodosis 
(as an asseverative; cf. Su(?) ga-an-ti) of a con- 
ditional sentence, cf. now Gordon, SP, pp. 12f., 
and J AOS 77[1957], p. 68, note 21. 

28. If read correctly, Su(?) ga-an-ti is assumed 
to be for Su ga-ba-ab-ti (see also the preceding 


note). 
29. Cf. note 24 above. 
30. For an-ga-Am = Akkadian appund-ma, 


see SL 13:86 (ef. Hallock and Landsberger, 
MSL IV, p. 185, as well as Poebel, GSG, pp. 
148f., §403). 

31. The possessive “his’’ here should refer 
to the pedlar, although it is assumed that the 
latter has not been mentioned after the second 
line; it may be that the phrase tum-ma-ni ba-an- 
TAR(!?) here was simply repeated from the 
second line, even though the expected antecedent 
Sagan-lé was not repeated at this point (cf. note 
19 above). 

32. The translation of the clause a ba-an-dr(?) 
is a guess based upon the context; cf. the use of 
the verb tr with a-ma-ru, ‘‘the Deluge,” in Jacob- 
sen, AS 11, pp. 58f. 

33. For gibil-bé-es-Am, see Poebel, op. cit., 
p. 144. 

34. Literally, “was it put forth?” (but ef. 
note 23 above). 


5.103 


ur-gerx-re en-te-en-na(?) i(?)- 
sir-[rja(?) 

...(?) ab(?)-ta-..(?)-..(?)-na(?) Su(?) bif(?)- 
ijn(?)-dus 


zag-é-me-eS-ka_kiri;'-m& a-TAR 1(?!)-ak-a?-e-Se 


The dog [wh]o shun[{s]* the clol]d(?) weather(?)! 
in winter,° 
Held ....(?) in (his) paws(?), (saying): 
“At the beginning(?) of summer® a flood’ will 
be produced® in my nose!” 
This fable seems to allude to the dampness 
of the dog’s muzzle, which apparently became 
frozen from the cold. 


1. i.e., KA-. 

2. So according to the photograph of A (the 
sign read -a- is now destroyed on the tablet itself). 

3. The translation ‘who shuns” for i(?)-sir- 
[rlja(?) is a guess based upon the context, taking 
into account the other usages of the verb sir 


(see now Gordon, SP, p. 86, note 9 to proverb 
1.89). 

4. For the reading uy-HUB-HUB and the trans- 
lation “cold weather,” see Landsberger, JNES 
VIII [1949], p. 249 (but ef. note 6 there). 

5. For en-te-en, “winter,” cf. Landsberger, 
op. cit., pp. 248ff. and pp. 285f., note 121. 

6.-For é-me-eS, “summer,” cf. ibid. For the 
translation of zag- in this connection as “‘be- 
ginning,” ef. the expression zag-mu(-k), ‘‘New 
Year” (SL 332°69), but note the later logo- 
graphic writing with saG- in place of zag- (Lands- 
berger, op. cit., p. 250, quotation ‘‘c’’). 

7. Or possibly, “a thaw”; for a-rark = Ak- 
kadian butugtum, ef. SL 579:98. 

8. The verb i(?!)-ak-a is probably for i-ak-e-im. 


5.104 


ulr-gery-re(?) .. .(?)]-in-. . (?) Sudul,(?)! nig-na-me 
Su nu-u[n-DA]R-DAR(?)-DAR 

(?)| a-ga-zu(?)-ta gud-niga(?)? a-ab-Sum 
ti nu-[. . . (?)-e(?)-Se(?)] 


The . .]. .(?) a yoke’ did not . .(?)* anything, 
|(saying)|: 

“f....(?)| (and) from behind you® a fattened® 
ox has been slaughtered, but(?) it has not 


[. .d(2)]!” 


1. 1e., UR:ISESSIG (so probably A); Y: Su- 
dul;(!?) (i.e., Su-rta(!)). 

2. 1.e., gud-SE (so Y). 

3. For the reading and meaning of the sign 
Sudul,, see note 5 to proverb 5.21’ above. For 
the variant Su-dul;, ef. Falkenstein, GSGL I, 
pp. 9 and 25 (under “KU = dul,” and “dul; = 
dul’, respectively), where the sign Sudil (= u + 
TUG) is interpreted as Suy-dul;, and TtG-la-mu 
is read dul;-la-mu; note that, in both instances, 
the signs involved are clearly TUG (and not 
KU/TUS) in Thureau-Dangin’s copies in TCL 
VIII! 

4. For the compound verb Su — DAR-DAR(-DAR), 
possibly to be read su — gtn-gtn(-gin), ef. 
Kramer, in Belleten XVI [1952], p. 623, line 29, 
where the meaning of the expression is uncertain. 
For the triple reduplication of verbal roots, cf. 
Gordon, SP, p. 254, notes 6 and 9 to proverb 
2.105, as well as note 11 to “proverb” 5.57 above. 

5. For a-ga, “back, behind,” see now note 1 
to proverb 5.13 above. 

6. For niga (= Se) = Akkadian marim, 
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“fattened,” see now Landsberger, II, p. 83 
(line 690), as corrected in MSL III, p. 213 (note 
to line 690},-and MSL IV, p. 18, line 90 (and 
relevant footnote); ef. also Oppenheim, JNES 
IV [1945], pp. 156f., line 2 (and notes 6 and 7 
there), and pp. 170 f., line 303, as well as Van 
Dijk, SSA, p. 115 (KAR 119 rev.(?) 4’-5’). 
It is of course not at all impossible that gud-SE 
is to be read simply gud-se, “that ox(within view), 
yonder ox,” for which see note 28 to “proverb”’ 
5.55 above. 


5105 


fur-ger,-re(?) ..(?)-..(2) .].(?) sipad-dé zi 
di-.[.(?)] 


[The dog ....].(?); the shepherd ....(?). 
5.106 


ur-gerx-re! [. .(?)-. .(?)-. .(?)|-deb(?)-ba? ga-ba-al 
mu-dt-dt-e* 

[. .(2)-. .(2)-. .(2?)-. .(?)]-e* ur-ger,-re* nu-ub- 
ra-ra-an-e-Se® 


The dog challenges® [....]..(?), 
[.....].(2), (and then) the dog (says): “I will 
not bite(?)!" 


The abbreviated version of this proverb-fable 
as found in Z (ef. notes 1-5 below), reading 
simply ur-gerx-re ga-ba-al nam-mu-di-en, zt 
nu-mu-ra-ab-ku;-dé, may be translated ‘The 
dog is challenging you(?), (but) he will not bite 
you!” which would seem to be the equivalent 
of the English proverb ‘Barking dogs never 
bite!”’ 


1. So Z (broken away in Y). 

2. So Y; the entire complex is omitted in Z. 

3. So Y; Z: nam-mu-di-en for mu-dt-dt-e. 

4. So Y; the two entire complexes are omitted 
in 

5. So Y; Z: ai nu-mu-ra-ab-kus-dé for zt 
nu-ub-ra-ra-an-e-Se. 

6. For the legal expression ga-ba-al—du, see 
Landsberger, MSL I, p. 148 (commentary to 
“Ana Itti-kw” iii 54), although it is perhaps likely 
that ga-ba-al is actually a Sumerian loanword 
from the Akkadian gablum, “controversy,” 
rather than a derivative of the Sumerian verbal 
root bala. 

7. For the problems involved in the compound 
verb zi — ra(-ra)/zti — ra-ah, see now note 11 to 


~ 


“proverb” 5.57 above. Note that the verb in the 
present context almost certainly means “I will 
not bite (you)!” in view of the variant containing 
the compound verb ztii—ku;, “to bite’ (ef. 
note 5 above). 


5.107 


ur-ger,-re! mu*-ra-ra4 
ninda-pad-du ati-zti-na® 


The dog is chewing(?),® (but) crumbs of food? 
(become stuck(?)) in his teeth!s 


The actual implications of this proverb are 
uncertain; see also note 8 below. 


. So traces in Y; AA omits -re. 
. So probably Y; AA: zti(!). 

. So Y; AA: ub- for mu-. 

. So AA; Y: -ra(!)-ra(!). 

5. So Y; AA seems to have ati-zti-ni-e(?)- 
S[e(?)] for ati-zti-na. 

6. Literally, probably, “is biting’; for the 
compound verb zti— ra(-ra), see note 11 to 
proverb 5.57 and note 7 to 5.106 above. 

7. For ninda-pad-du = Akkadian kusdpum, 
“erumbs of food, crumbled bread,” see SL 
597:384; ef. also now Gordon, SP, p. 59 (note 1 
to proverb 1.39) and p. 63 (proverb 1.45). 

8. Note that the variant text of AA (see note 5 
above) seems to treat at least the second line of 
the “proverb” as a quoted speech (cf. the suffixed 
-e(?)-Se(?)), although the syntax of -ni is in that 
case unclear. 


5.108' 


ur-gery-re gis-tuku(!) ba-an-zu en-na geStug(?)?- 
za-na HAR-ra-n{i] Su bi-in-[k]ar(??) 


The dog has been taught to listen; as far(?) as(?)* 
the ear(?) of(?) a . .(?), he(?) has carried off(?)® 
his . .(?)! 


The implications of this proverb are entirely 
obscure, and the division of the text into gram- 
matical complexes is somewhat uncertain. 


1. The entire line of this proverb (found only 
in Y) seems to have been written over an imper- 
fectly erased line. 

2. i.e., PI-. 

3. That is, en-na, unless these two signs belong 
to either the preceding complex or to the following. 
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4. For za-na, ef. note 2 to “proverb” 5.50 above. 
On the other hand, ef. za-na-ru-geStug and za-na- 
geStug, both of which are equated to the Akkadian 
e-lit uz-ni (SL 586:31 and 34). Note also that 
there is a term za-na-HAR (= Akkadian burta- 
Samhat and harsapnu), referring to the larvae of 
moths and butterflies (ef. Landsberger, Fauna, 
p. 42, lines 62f., and p. 128, as well as CAD 6, 
p. 115, under harsapnu), which would, however, 
be difficult to relate syntactically to the rest of 
this proverb. 

5. For the compound verb Su— kar = Ak- 
kadian etérum, ekémum, and Sdzubum, ef. SL 
354:329a, b and e. 


5109 


ur-ger, Ur-ra-S@ mu-un-en 
He has made the dog' climb up on the roof? 


This proverb, if translated correctly, is pos- 
sibly a paradox similar to the English ‘Man 
bites dog!” 


1. Note that if ‘the dog” were the subject, 
ur-ger,-re would be expected. 

2. It is not clear why the complex reads 
tr-ra-Sé, and not tir-se. 


5.110 


ur-gerx-re udu-hi-a al-Sep-en 
O(?) dog,' are you counting(?) the sheep? 


If translated correctly, this proverb is per- 
haps an ironical taunt of some sort. 


1. Note that the verb seems to be a second 
person singular, and that therefore the complex 
ur-gerx-re is translated as a vocative. 

§.111 
ur-gim ki-na nu-e-tuku 
Like a dog! you have no place to sleep! 

For this taunt with its allusion to the stray 
cur, ef. proverbs 2.109 and 2.114 in Collection 
Two (Gordon, SP, pp. 257f. and 261). 

1. Note that “dog” here is expressed by ur 
(not ur-ger,) as in the two proverbs from Collec- 
tion Two cited above; cf. also proverbs 5.92, 5.95, 
5.96, 5.97, and the second line of 5.84 (see note 7 
there, however) above, as well as proverb 5.112 
below. 


5.112 
ur kun nu-tuku!-Am 


It is a dog which has no tail! 
That is, possibly, a dog whose tail has been 
“docked” has no longer any means of expressing 
its feelings (cf. perhaps proverb 5.84 above). 


1. Y seems to have an erasure between nu- and 
-tuku-. 
ur-ger,-[. . (?)] 
uzu-sag-[.. .].(?)° 


The dog [. .]s(?) [. .(?)]-meat! 

1. Y inserts “proverb” 5.90 in this position 
following proverb 5.112, after which the tablet 
ends. At this point, the proverb inscribed on 
BB has been inserted, although there is actually 
no proof that it even belonged to this collection. 

2. It is assumed that the traces of unidentifiable 
signs at the ends of the first two lines of the second 
column in X belong to this proverb; ef. note 2 to 
proverb 5.114 below. 


5.114! 


jur-ger, ..(?) z)ti(?) i-ni-in-ra-[r]a(!?)-as? 
[...(2) bi-in-dé 


|... (?)| has [s]houted at(?)* [the dog] whom he(?) 
caused to [b]ite(?)* [. .(?)]! 


1. Although there is actually no point of ‘‘over- 
lap”? between either Y or BB and the top of the 
sixth column of A, it is assumed that this proverb 
in A follows immediately because of the approxi- 
mate line-count of the lacuna in A between the 
bottom of the fifth column and the top of the 
sixth. 

2. So A; if the identification of this proverb 
with the signs [....(?)-.].(?)-ra of the third line, 
and [....(2)]-dé of the fourth line in the second 
column of X should actually be correct, X omits 
-as. 

3. Literally, “‘towards’’, i.e., -aS following the 
nominalized verbal clause. 

4. For zi — ra(-ra), “to bite,” see note 11 to 
proverb 5.57 and note 7 to 5.106 above. 


6.115 
jur-ger,-rje(?) anSe(!?)! al-ri-ri-ge 


[The do]g is collecting asses(!?)! 
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Cf., perhaps, proverbs 5.41 and 5.42 above, 
which refer to the dog eating or attacking the 
ass. For the implication of this proverb, ef. 
perhaps proverb 5.110 above. The proverb is 
possibly to be translated rather as a question: 
“Ts [the do]g collecting asses?” 


1. In A, the signs Gir and ANSE seem elsewhere 
to be distinguished slightly one from the other; 
the sign here, although it does seem to resemble 
Gir more than ANSE, is nevertheless read anse 
because of the context. 


5.116 
ur-ger,-re! kaS-dé-a-Se al-gen 
gir-pad-du!-[b]i(!?)? igi? t-bi-in(!?)-dus(!)! ba-gen 
ki al-du!-un-na-a dirig-ne-e® al-kti-e-en-e-Se(!) 


The dog went® to a banquet,’ 

(But) when he looked at the bones (which they 
had for him to eat) [thlere,> he went away, 
(saying): 

“Where I am going’ (now), I shall get more to 
eat than this!’’!” 


This fable seems to mock the dog for feeling 
that “two birds in the bush might be better 
than one in the hand.” 


1. So CC; the first three signs in all three lines 
are broken away in A, 

2. So A; CC omits -bi. 

3. So A; CC: igi(?!). 

4. So A; CC: mu-ni-i[n-dus] for t-bi-in-dusg . 

5. So A; CC: for 
dirig-ne-e. 

6. For the grammatical distinctions between 
al-gen, al-du-un (= Akkadian a-al-lak), and 
ba-gen(= Akkadian itttalak), ef. now MSL IV, 
pp. 89-91 (particularly lines 33 and 90). 

7. For kas-dé-a (literally, “‘beer-libation’’) as a 
religious ritual, see SL 214:92 and Oppenheim, 
Cat. Eames, p. 59; for kaS-dé-a in what may be a 
more secular context, cf. Van Dijk, SSA, pp. 103f. 
(A rev. v 13f. and vi 15). The translation 
“banquet” attempts to take into account both 
the literal meaning of the term, as well as the fact 
that, according to the present context, bones re- 
mained from food consumed there. 

8. Literally, “its (i.e., the banquet’s) bones.” 

9. Literally, ‘‘the place that I am going.” 

10. Note the variants dirig-ne-e and dirig-ne- 


en-n{am(?!)]; for ne-en-nam, see proverb 5.38 
(and note 6 there). 


§.117 
nfig(!?)!-. ur-tur zi nu- 
tuku-a 


The eats® ...(?)4 [...]..(2); the pup- 
pies will have no teeth! 


Cf. also the following proverb, in addition to 
the similar Akkadian proverb quoted in the 
Mari letter ARM I 5:10ff.: kalbatum ina 
Sulépuri-sa huppuditim(?) alid, ‘The bitch by 
eating(?) too(?) much(?) bore blinded 
(puppies) 


1. i.e., S[AL + ur]; so probably A according to 
the traces. For the sign fully preserved in A, ef. 
proverbs 5.119, 5.120 and 5.124 below. (N.B. 
In this proverb and in the proverbs which follow 
in column vi of A, the lines actually begin almost 
a quarter of an inch around the left edge of the 
tablet.) 

2. For nig (= sau + ur) = Akkadian kalbatum, 
ef. SL 563:1 and 2, and Delitzsch, HWB, pp. 
328f., as well as Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 8f., 
line 99. Cf. also Landsberger, MSL II, p. 67 
(line 442), and MSL III, p. 126 (line 345 and 
relevant footnote). While nig, “bitch,” does not 
seem to occur in the Hh. “Vorlaéufer,” the term 
ur-nig, (probably) “lioness,” is found there in 
both the ‘animal names’ list (SLT 52 rev. ii 
5 = SLT 57 rev. iii 1(!) = CBS 13309 rev. ii 4) 
and the “hides” list (SLT 188 rev. ii 9 = SLT 
192 rev. ii 1 = CBS 11392 rev. ii 8) in the very 
same position, immediately following ur-mah, 
“lion,” and preceding ur-bar-ra, ‘‘wolf,’’ and thus 
probably corresponds to the later equation of 
SAL + urR alone with the Akkadian néstum, 
“lioness’’ (ef. Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 6f., line 67, 
and pp. 8f., line 100). 

3. Or possibly ‘‘feeds.”’ 

4. If ti-a has been read correctly, it may be 
“food and drink,” although in this case the resto- 
ration of the two broken signs immediately pre- 
ceding might be even more problematical. 


5.118 
nfiJg(!?)! ur-tur 
igi? nu-bad-bad-du 
The bfit]ch(!?) (is) weakened® from [.. .].[.]..(2); 
the puppies’ eyes will not open(?)! 
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Cf. the preceding proverb, as well as the 
Akkadian proverb cited there. 


1. i.e., S[AL] + UR (so A). 

2. The three signs -tur, igi and nu- are written 
very close together in A so that they partially 
overlap. 

3. For the term yu-nu/gu-HuU-nu, “to be help- 
less, to be weakened,” see now note 19 to 
“proverb” 5.55 above. 

4. Or perhaps “the puppies will not open(?) 
(their) eyes!” It is possible that this expression 
is to be compared to the term igi-nu-dus , which 
usually means ‘“‘not to look,”’ but also means “‘to 
be blind”; on the other hand, the present form 
with ‘bad’ may refer simply to the fact that young 
dogs are usually born with their eyes closed. 


5.119 
nig du[mu(?!)]-ne-ne sag-kéS mu-ak-e 


ninda-ki-si-ga na-an-kti-un-zé-en 
e-ne t-um-ttim Iti im-ma-kti-e-Se 


Bitches admonish! their yo[ung(?)], (saying): 

“Do not eat food from a funeral-offering! 

Once he has brought it here, the man will eat it 
up himself!” 


The implications of this short “fable” are not 
entirely clear. 


1. For the compound verb sag-kéS—ak = 
Akkadian na’ddum, see Falkenstein, ZA XLVII 
[1941-1942], p. 215(!) (note to line 15), AfO XIV 
[1942], p. 125 (note to line 121), and ZA 49 [1949], 
p. 139 (note to line 7), as well as Kramer, JCS V 
[1951], pp. 6 (line 121) and 16 (note to line 121), 
and Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, pp. 12f. 
(line 105) and 16f. (line 161). Note that the 
translation ‘‘to heed, to give heed to” for the ex- 
pression as discussed in the above-cited passages 
applies to the verb in a passive construction with 
the thematic particle ba-, that is, sag-kéS ba-si- 
in-ak. Since the verb is used in the present con- 
text with the thematic particle mu-, it is assumed 
to have an “active” (or causative?) meaning such 
as ‘‘to cause to give heed, to admonish” or the 
like. 

5.120! 
nig®?-tu-ud*-da-gim erin‘ ab(!)°-kus-kus-de 


She bites the workmen® as (though she were) a 
whelping bitch! 


If the reading and translation of this proverb 
are correct, the female dog is perhaps to be 
forgiven for biting at the time that she is giving 
birth to her pups! 


1. Since the first part of this publication went 
to press, an additional tablet (the lenticular 
tablet — type C-1 — from Ur, U. 17207-66, one 
of those temporarily at the British Museum being 
prepared for publication by C. J. Gadd; ef. the 
Introductory Remarks to this article), containing 
this proverb, was identified by the writer; this 
tablet will be referred to as DD hereafter. 

2. So A; DD: nig(!)- . 

3. So DD; A omits -ud- . 

4. So clearly DD (according to Gadd’s copy); 
in A, the sign erin(!), which may have been 
written over an erasure, almost resembles the 
sign SUM. 

5. So A; DD omits ab(!)- altogether. 

6. So if the reading of DD should turn out to 
be correct; cf., however, note 4 above for the 
possibility that the sign in A might not be erin. 


6.121 
[nijg(!?)! kiris(?)*-gim egir-sag-sar-ra-ka al-du-un 


O [bit]ch(!?), you are walking behind the . .(?)* 
like a hyena(?)!! 


The implications of this apparently taunting 
proverb are quite obscure. (For a similarly 
phrased proverb addressed to the cow, see 
proverb 5.31 above.) 


1. ie., [SAL + u]r (so probably A). 

2. i.e., probably, KA- (the sign is very badly 
squeezed). 

3. For the term sag-sar-ra, perhaps literally 
“one whose head has been shorn,” that is, “a 
shaven slave” (although it might possibly be 
“one who writes upon the head,” and therefore 
“a brander”), ef. SL 115:130a and b, and CAD, 
vol. 5, pp. 129f. (under gullubu). The parallel- 
ism with 1i(?)-*@gur-da(-k) of proverb 5.31 
would seem to indicate that it refers to a human 
being, and may therefore be a professional title. 
The term also appears in proverb 2.134 of Collec- 
tion Two (see additions to that proverb in 
Gordon, SP, Addendum), where it refers to a 
person who acquires many sheep (us) — unless 
the sign is Surum, “dung’’—in the same way 
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that a “gleaner(?)” (lti-Se-ri-ri-ga) accumulates 
grain (4aSnan). 

4. For kiri; as the reading of kA = Akkadian 
bisum, “hyena,” see Landsberger, MSL III, 
p. 117 (note to line 254); ef. also idem, Fauna 
pp. 8f. (line 104) and p. 79. The allusion to a 
hyena, if the reading and translation should prove 
correct, is somewhat obscure, although it might 
refer to the hyena’s characteristic as a scavenger 
in some way. 


5.122 


[ni]g(!?)! dub(!)-sar-ra-gim a-SA(!?)-ga nam-sag- 
ga al-ak-e 


The [bit]ch(!?) is treated with privilege(?)? in the 
fields(?) as (if she belonged) to the scribes! 


Although the translation of this proverb is 
uncertain, it may refer to the respect accorded 
even to the scribes’ dogs by the workers in the 


- fields. 


1. i.e., [SAL + U]R (so probably A). 

2. The translation of nam-sag-gi al-ak-e as 
‘is treated with privilege” is a guess based largely 
upon the context (cf. perhaps the occurrence of 
nam-sag-gd-zu-ne-ne translated by the Akkadian 
ina re-Si-Su-nu in IV R 21, lines 11-13b). It is 
of course possible that the meaning here should be 
“aets pretentiously” or the like, or even “is 
treated like a slave.” 


5.123 
[nig(!?) .].(?)-BS(?)  na-ab-bé-a_— mi-ni-ib-sig;- 
sig7-ge-en 
dumu-mu ki ab-dg-e-Se 


Thus? speaks the [bitch(!?)] with p[ride(?)],* 
(saying): 

“(Whether) I have fawn-coloured (puppies), 
(or whether) I have brindled ones,‘ I love my 
young!” 


This short fable contains what is apparently 
the earliest attested allusion to maternal love. 


1. 1.€., -DAR-DAR-. 

2. Literally, “(This is) what she says’; for 
na-ab-bé-a, ef. now note 2 to proverb 5.78 above. 

3. The translation of the damaged complex 
[.].(?)-K8(?) as “with pride(?)” is merely a guess 
based upon the context. 


4. Literally, “I make them fawn-coloured, I 
make them brindled.”” Although the colour-name 
sig7 (= Akkadian warqum) is usually taken to 
signify ‘“‘yellow” or “green,” the counterposing of 
this term to the term gin, “brindled, dappled, 
etc.” (ef. also Kramer, Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta, pp. 34f., lines 460 and 474; ef., perhaps, 
also the use of the Akkadian e-ri-qu pa-nu-Sa in 
“Descent of Ishtar,” line 29 [KAR 1 obv. 29 = 
Speiser in ANET, p. 107, line 29], where “her 
face turned pale” is contrasted with “her lips 
turned dark”’ [is-li-ma]), would indicate an addi- 
tional meaning for sig; such as “sallow, drab, 
fawn-coloured” or the like (cf. also the expression 
igi-ni im-ma-an-sig;-sig7 in “Enki and Ninhursag”’ 
line 168 [Kramer, BASOR, SS no. 1, pp. 16f.], 
which is the exact equivalent of the Akkadian ex- 
pression cited above, and sig;7-sig; of 
“TInanna’s Descent’? line 352 [Kramer, JCS V 
[1951], p. 14; ef. also the same expression in idem, 
JCS I [1947], p. 42, note 245, line 8]). Note 
finally that the mastiff, one of the breeds of dog 
identified from art-representations as having 
been known to the Sumerians (cf. Van Buren, 
AfO XI [1936], pp. 11-16, and Analecta Orientalia 
18 [1939], pp. 14-19), is described thus even today: 
“Fawn and brindle are the colours preferred” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. [1910], vol. 
VIII, p. 379, under “Dog’’). 


5.124 
nig uy-da-tuS(!?)-a ninda kurums 
..(?)-bala(?) di-kud gu-du-ni-sé 


The bitch (is) a clown': Bread (is) the food-ration 
for her teeth(?),? (and) 
A ...(?) (is) the judge for her bowels!* 


The implications of this proverb are entirely 
obscure. 


1. For ugda-tu8 = Akkadian aluzinnum, 
“(female) music-hall clown,” ef. SL 381:329 
and 330, and particularly SLT 7 obv. 8 (hi-uy- 
da-tuS = Akkadian a-lu-zi-in-nu). For the 
translation of aluzinnum and the activities of this 
profession, see now Van Dijk, SSA, p. 99, and 
Gordon, JAOS 77[1957], p. 71 (commentary to 
proverb 4.11). It is assumed that u4-da-tus-a 
here is for uy-da-tuS-Am, although it is not at all 
impossible that nig-uy-da-tuS-a is to be read as 
one complex, and translated: “(As for) the bitch 
belonging to the clown(s).” 
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2. Or possibly, “for her jaws.” 

For gu-du, ‘‘bowels,” see note 5 to proverb 
5.85 above, and references cited there. It is 
not at all clear what the relation of di-kud, 
“a judge,” to gu-du, “bowels,” might be. 


« 


5.125" 


[nijg(!?)?-..(?) al(!?)-tuku-un(!?)-dé-en pr am- 
di-di-en-dé(!?)-en 
[m]u bf-ib-sa4-sa4-en-dé-en 


We acquire a ..(?) [bit]ch(!?), we ..(?)* her, 
(And then only) we give her a [njame! 


The implications of this proverb are uncer- 
tain. For the naming of animals in Sumer, 
cf. Falkenstein, Neusumerische Gerichtsurkunden 
II, pp. 231f. (line 7 and relevant note), and 
note also the name of the god Ningirsu’s ass 
(or asses) in Gudea, Cyl. A vii 20 and B ix 16. 


1. Since this proverb (in A) is followed by a 
double ruled line and there seem to be no traces 
of any signs on the preserved space below these 
lines, it is assumed that this proverb is the con- 
cluding one of the collection. 

2. i.e., [SAL + U]R-. 

3. The reading and meaning of the compound 
verb pi—di-di are obscure; the context suggests 
“we play with her” or “we amuse ourselves with 
her” or the like. 


EXCURSUS 

On the Sumerian name for the dog and the 

Sumerian name for the Sumerian language 
The reading of the Sumerian term for “dog,” 
ur-ES (in the orthography of the Kassite period 
and later always written ur-KU), as ‘“‘ur-zir’’ 
was first put forth in 1933 by Deimel (SL 575:77) 
and in 1934 by Landsberger (Fauna, pp. 6f., 
line 82, and p. 80, note 6). The reading ‘‘zfr’’ 
for the sign ES was based upon the misinterpre- 
tation of a gloss then read as “‘zi-ir,’’ written on 
the left margin of the bilingual poem ‘The 
Exaltation of Ishtar,” line 12 (Thureau-Dangin, 
RA XI[{1914], pp. 144 and 147 = idem, Tablettes 
@Uruk, no. 51, obv. 23), where the Sumerian 
expression ES-KA-an-ki-a (actually to be read 
é6S-kiri;-an-ki-a') is translated by the Akkadian 


1. Cf. Gordon, SP, p. 121 (note 4 to proverb 1.153). 


ser-rel Samé* u_ ersetim'*", “the nose-rope of 
heaven and earth.”” The meaning of the alleged 
“ur-zir” was taken to be “rope-dog, dog on a 
leash,” although this interpretation has since 
been challenged by both Kramer? and Van Dijk.* 
On the other hand, the reading ‘‘ur-zir’ itself 
(despite the fact that a phonetic value ‘‘zi-ir” 
for the sign ES was nowhere else attested‘) was 
by and large accepted until the spring of 1957.° 
At that time, according to Landsberger in a 
verbal communication, a collation of the above- 
mentioned gloss had shown that it was probably 
to be read gi-ir (not “‘zi-ir’) and must therefore 
have pertained to the sign KA (i.e., kiris or 
kirs/gir,),® and not to either ES or ES.KA. 

It thus became necessary to attempt to discover 
the correct phonetic value of the sign ES in the 
word ur-ES, a reading the only real clew to which 
was that it was known to end in the consonant 
“r’7 and that it perhaps represented a descriptive 
adjective (rather than a noun in a genitival 
relation to ur-). 

According to the Old Babylonian syllabary 
“Ur-e-a = ndqu,’” the following values are listed 


2. Cf. Kramer, JAOS 63[1943], p. 193, note 7. 

3. Cf. Van Dijk, SSA, p. 131, note to lines 32ff., where 
it is pointed out that ‘“‘rope-dog”’ might be expected to 
read ‘‘ur-zir-ra-ke,’’ (not ‘‘ur-zir-re’’). 

4. Note that the value zi for the sign 68 represents 
zid = Akkadian gémum, ‘flour’ (ef. YBT' 1 58 ii 146 = 
CT XXXV, pl. 4, obv. ii 49). 

5. Note however the questioned identification of the 
value “zir’ with the two signs £8.Ka in Deimel, SL, 
parts I and III, as well as the same identification (with- 
out a question-mark) in Labat, Manuel d’épigraphie 
akkadienne, p. 276; ef. also ibid., p. 235 (no. 575), where 
the Sumerian equivalent of kalbum, “dog,” is given as 
“UR-DUR (ow UR-ZIR?).” 

6. Note that in RA XITII[1916], p. 182 (copy on p. 190), 
K. 2055 obv. i 5, the restoration should be simply [*‘}-'" 
as a gloss to the sign KA with the reading kir, (i.e., kiri;) 
= Akkadian appu(m), ‘nose’ (ef. now Landsberger, 
MSL III, pp. 117f., line 254, and relevant footnote). 
{In a more recent personal communication, Landsberger 
writes: “It now seems that he (Thureau-Dangin) was 
right, namely that the gloss (in RA XI) is to be read 
zi-ir and that it applies to BS.Ka. It is true that the 
latter was also read 68-kiry,.but in diri V, we find the 
following equation: line 151, su-ra (variant: sur-ra) = 
6[S.KA] = Sum-ma-[nu], ‘lead-rope (for oxen)’; ef. 
Nabn. V 377.’’] 

7. Cf. the writings ur-#S-re and ur-#S-ra (passim). 

8. See Landsberger, MSL II, p. 39, lines 58-61 (with 
additional references in MSL III, p. 184). Note that 
in “Ur-e-a = ndqu,” the values for the sign TruS/ptr 
are given in lines 10-25 inel. (WSL II, pp. 35f.), and those 
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for the sign £S: hu-un (i.e., hun), zi-i (i.e., zi/zid), 
e-ge (ie., ege), and e-Se (i.e., eSé/é8/Sé). In 
the Neo-Assyrian syllabary CT XXXV, pl. 4, 
obv. ii 49-57, and in its duplicate, the Neo- 
Babylonian “Yale Syllabary” (YBT I 53), obv. 
ii 146-154, (which, although they do not dis- 
tinguish the forms of the signs TUS/pUR, TUG 
and ES, do in fact keep apart the values of the 
three originally distinct signs)’, the following 
values are listed for the sign ES: zi-i (i.e., zi/zid) 
= qé-e-mu; eS (ie., 68) = MIN(i.e., gémum), 
= bu-un (i.e., bun) 
= na-a-hu, = a-ga-ru/{a-ga}-r[u(!)|; ge-e (i.e., 
ge7) = ru-bu-u/ru-[bu|-u(!); e-ge (i.e., ege) 
= ru-ba-tum/ru-ba-[t}i; ub (1.e., Gb) = sd lu-tib 
= lu-ub-bu/{lu-ub-bla(?); eS/e-eS (i.e., 6S) = a-na; 
Se-e (i.e., = ki-ma/ki(!)-[ma]; and eS/e-es 
(ie., 68) = eb-lu/eb-[lu|. In addition, it was 
noted that the sign san + ES (in the later or- 
thography written saL + kU) also had the value 
e-ge (i.e., egé, but possibly to be interpreted 
simply as “*SS = “‘ege) in both “Ur-e-a = 
naqu’’ and the later syllabaries." 

for the sign TGG in lines 66-69 inel. (op. cit., p. 39). 
The relative order of the &S values and the position of 
the entire group within the series are consistent in all 
the pieces used by Landsberger in the reconstruction of 
the syllabary, with the exception of tablet ‘“‘N”’ (ef. 
MSL III, p. 184), which lists the value e-gu (error for 
e-ge!?) out of place among the values of the TUG sign 
and not among the values of £8. Furthermore, a colla- 
tion by the present writer revealed that the &S signs are 
written distinetly only in N-5087 (ef. MSL II, p. 39) 
and in ‘‘N’’, while in “fA”? and “F”’ (although, to be sure, 
they are in their proper position apart from the TUG 
group), the writing of the &S signs is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the TUG signs. 

9. The values of the ruS/ptR group are given in the 
“Yale Syllabary”’ in col. ii, lines 113-137 inel., and in 
CT XXXV, pls. 3-4, obv. ii, lines 13-40 incl.; those of 
the TUG group in the ‘“‘Yale Syllabary,”’ col. ii, lines 138- 
143 inel., and in CT XXXV, pl. 4, obv. ii, lines 41-46 
incl. In fact, both of these texts interpose two values 
of the sign puUL (i.e., U + TUG) between the rGG group 
and the &8 group. For the fact that the ‘Yale Sylla- 
bary”’ carefully separated the values of the three original 
signs TuS/pGrR, TGG and &8, ef. already Poebel, ZA 
XXXVIII [1927], p. 87. Since the late syllabary and 
vocabulary S* (MSZ III, p. 16, lines 25-29, and pp. 58f.) 
and vocabulary S> (op. cit., p. 111, lines A 155-158) 
both contain but a handful of the values of the already 
fallen-together sign ‘“‘ku”’ in an order which is neither 


consistent nor historical, they prove of no value here. 
10. Cf. Landsberger, MSL II, p. 65 (and MSL III, 

p. 203), line 422. Lines 419-422 there read as follows: 

SAL + TGG = ne-en (variants: ni-in [i.e., nin] and 


Moreover, in the lexical series “An = “a-nu- 
um,” the signs e-ge appear as a gloss to 
“SAL + Ku” in an epithet of the goddess Ninlil.” 
In yet another Neo-Assyrian lexical text,' there 
is to be found (immediately following the equation 


nam-nun-na = ru-bu-tum) the glossed entry 
=  ru-bu-tum, indicating not 
only that the stem ege actually ended in the 


consonant ‘“‘r’’ (i.e., it was pronounced eger,),'4 
but that it had a meaning akin to that of the 
word nun. This association of nun and ege(rx) 
may also be seen in a number of additional 
lexical texts, both of the Old Babylonian period!® 
and the later Neo-Assyrian time.!® 


[..(2)]-un); sat + TGG = e-re-eS (i.e., ereS); SAL + 
TuS = ne-en (variant: ni-in [i.e., ning]); and sat + £8 = 
e-ge (i.e., egé or SALege). The signs on all of the rele- 
vant University Museum pieces checked by the present 
writer are quite distinctively written. 

11. For the uncertainty of the evidence on this sign 
in Syllabary and Vocabulary 8*, ef. Landsberger, MSL 
III, pp. 35 (lines 304-306) and 73 (Frag. T, lines 1’-2’: 
saL + Ma = [b]e-[el-tum], and + Ma = 
ru-ba(?)-[tu]. On the other hand, Vocabulary S» (op. 
cit., p. 126, lines 338-341) has the following (with values 
and Akkadian renderings restored by Landsberger): 
{ni-in (i.e., nin)] = SAL + MA = [be-el-tum]; [ni-in 
(i.e., nin)] = + MA = [Sar-ra-tum]; [ni-in  (i.e., 
ning)] = SAL + MA (sic!) = [a-ha-tum]; and [e-ge (i.e., 
egé)] = sau + “ku”? = [ru-ba-tum]. Cf. also V R 39, 
no. 3 (= Rm. 3, 3), obv. 8-10, where the Neo-Baby- 
lonian script shows no essential distinction in the writing 
of the signs for ning, nin and egé, all three being written 
SAL + “‘Ku’’! 

12. Cf. CT XXIV, pl. 5 (=K. 4333 obv. ii), line 8: 
+ #e-tum-ma-al, where the Neo-Assyrian 
sign “‘saL + Ku” is distinguished in writing from the 
ordinary Neo-Assyrian sign nin (i.e., “SAL + MA’’) 
elsewhere throughout the tablet. On the other hand, 
in the duplicate K. 4349 obv. i 107f. (CT XXIV, pl. 22), 
the epithet ¢egé-tum-ma-al is written with sau + Ma, 
exactly like the sign nin elsewhere in the same tablet. 
Cf. also the Old Babylonian text 7CL XV 10, line 49, 
where the epithet “egé-tum-ma-al is written with saL + 
TUG instead of the expected sat + £8 (unless the copy 
is in error; ef. note 17 below). 

13. CT XIX, pl. 16 (= D.T. 44, previously published 
as V R 20, no. 1), rev. ii, lines 20f. 

14. For this fact, ef. already Delitzsch, Sumerisches 
Glossar [1914], p. 30, under ‘‘egi’’? and ‘“‘II. egir.”? Cf. 
also Poebel, ZA XXXVII[1926], p. 251, note 1. 

15. Cf. the list of professions SLT’ 288 rev. ii 2’-6’, 
which reads (collated by the writer): saL + TUa (i.e., 
nin); SAL + 6S8(?); nun; &8 (i.e., ege); and saL(!?) + 
6S(?). The duplicate SL7 240 rev. i 34-88 has the 
following: saL + TUS (sic!) (i.e., apparently, ning); 
SAL + BS (sic!); nun; BS (i.e., ege); and sau + TGG(??). 
Another very fragmentary duplicate (SZ7' 102 obyv. i 
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Finally there is one occurrence of the gloss 
e-ge in the context of an Old Babylonian period 
Sumerian literary text, CT XV, pl. 22, obv. 18: 
eosaL + KS uru-me-a gt ga-A[m-ra(?)], a dupli- 
eate of which (VS II 2, rev. ii 30) reads: 
“sau + TUG’-me-en (so the copy; photograph 
uncertain!) urti-ma-a gu ga-am-ra. Furthermore, 
in line 256 of the “Lamentation over the De- 
struction of Ur’ (Kramer, AS 12, p. 46), the 
writing egé-re” presents additional evidence 
that the stem of this word ended in an “r’. 
In the Late Babylonian bilingual hymns, egé-re 
again appears with the Akkadian rendering 
ru-ba-tu, in at least one context.'’ 

Thus from this accumulation of evidence, 
lexical and contextual, early as well as late, it 
may be concluded'® that the sign £S (later written 
5-7) has been identified, but the relevant signs are not 
sufficiently well-preserved to be useful here. 

16. Cf. CT XIX, pl. 24 (=Sm. 12, previously pub- 
lished as V R 13), rev. ii 15’-17’: nun = ru-bu-v%; “Ku” 
(i.e., ege or ge7) = ru-bu-%; and + ku”’ (i.e., 
egé) = ru-ba-tu. Note that here too (cf. note 12 above) 
“sat + Ku”’ is distinguished from the sign nin (written 
“sau + MaA’’; ef. rev. ii 5). 

17. In text “A” (TCL XVI 40, pl. XC, line 256), 
the sign egé is written saL + TUG, but note that the 
copyist had a tendency to copy only two inscribed hori- 
zontals even where three were present on the original 
tablet (ef., for example, the -Sé/-éS in lines 333, 340 and 
341 of this very tablet, where Kramer’s recent collation 
{unpubl.] has revealed that these signs actually had the 
expected three inscribed horizontals). Note, however, 
that in text ““M’”’ (S7'VC 24 obv. 3), the original tablet 
actually has a clear saL + TUS-re (seribal error!) for 
egé-re, exactly as in the copy! 

18. Reisner, SBH, no. 47 (p. 83), obv. 1-2, and the 
duplicate, op. cit., no. 46 (p. 82), rev. 31-32(!). Cf. 
also op. cit., no. 47 (p. 83), obv. 14-15 and 16-17 (egé = 
ru-ba-tu,y); no. 56(!) (p. 109), rev. 61(!)-62 (egé = ru-ba- 
ti); and no. 83 (p. 128), rev. 11 (egé without Akkadian 
translation). Cf. too the Neo-Assyrian bilingual text 
K. 4898 (IV FR 27, no. 2), lines 11f., where the epithet of 
the goddess Ninlil, egé (written ‘‘saL + Kvu’’)-é-ki- 
ur-ra, is translated as ru-bat é-ki-wr. 

19. Note, therefore, that the personal name read 
‘fnam-egi-ni-duy’’ in  Falkenstein, Neuwswmerische 
Gerichtsurkunden I, p. 76 (45: 3) is actually, according 
to the copy in J7T7,, ‘nam-nin (i.e., sau + TUG)-ni-duy. 
Furthermore, the proper name read ur-bid-‘‘zir’’-ra 
(op. cit., II, pp. 51f., 31: 14’ and the relevant note) in 
fact contains the sign TuS (not £8) in every one of the 
occurrences checked by the writer, except for the uncer- 
tain case in UET III 37, and is therefore probably still 
to be read ur-bad-ditr-ra; so also in the case of the name 
4geStin-an-na-bid-dir-ra (ef. Falkenstein, loc. cit.), 
where again the copy in J7'T has the sign Tus, not &S! 


“ku”’) with the value ge; (or ege) actually repre- 
sented a word ger, (or egerx), as seen from the 
phonetic complements -re and -ra, with a meaning 
approximating that of the word nun, and similarly 
equated to the Akkadian words rubéi (older 
rub@’um), “prince,” and rubdtu(m), “princess”; 
and furthermore, that the sign san + ES (or 
““sS; later written “saL + Ku”) with the value 
egé (or ““ege) also represented the same word 
eger. (and possibly also the shorter form ger), 
equated only to the Akkadian rubdtu(m), “‘prin- 
cess.”” In view of the abstract term nam-£S-ra 
(which is thus to be read nam-ge;-ra, i.e., nam- 
ger,-ra) equated to the Akkadian (older 
rub@itum), ‘“‘princeship’’ possibly also 
“princeliness, nobility (of character(?)),” it is 
probable that (e)ger, could serve as either a 
noun or an adjective in the same way that its 
approximate synonym nun does (ef. id-nun, 
id-nun, etec.). This is perhaps confirmed in the 
epithet of the god Enlil, ger,-nun (written 
KS-nun),”! which seems to contain the two terms 
in apposition to one another. 

The name of the dog is therefore to be read 
ur-gerx, With the probable meaning ‘noble 
beast” or “princely beast.” The name is thus 
apparently a parallel, more or less, to the Sumerian 
terms for the lion, ur-mah (literally, ‘supreme 
beast” or “huge beast’”’) and the wolf, ur-bar-ra 
(literally, “‘stranger(?)-beast” or “strange beast’’). 

In conjunction with the establishing of the 

20. See above, and note 13. 

21. Cf. Kramer, BASOR 88 [1942], p. 14, line 6 and 
note 6. Cf. also Falkenstein, ZA XLVII [1941-1942], 
pp. 208f., where the £5 of £S-nun is explained as possibly 
representing the word umuS, but note that the latter is 
actually the sign 10a, not £8 (ef. Landsberger, MSL IT, 
p. 39, line 69, and p. 129, lines 9f., as well as the later 
“Yale Syllabary”’ ii 143 and its duplicate, CT XXXV, 
pl. 4, obv. ii 46. Cf. perhaps also the divine names or 
epithets listed in Schneider, Gétternamen von Ur III 
(Anal. Or. 19), p. 86, nos. 619-621 (under ‘““réG-nun,”’ 
ete.), and in Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum (SL, Teil 
IV), p. 101 (893: 21ff., read there ‘“¢mu4-nun,”’ ete.) and 
perhaps also op. cit., p. 106 (921: 137-139 and 141, read 
there ‘““‘nin-nun,” etc.); for the possibility that all these 
names actually contain the sign £8 (and not Ta), ef. 
Oppenheim, Cat. Eames, pl. XIII, J9 obv. ii 5(!) (where 
the sign is clearly £8, even though transliterated ‘‘?TtK’’ 
on pp. 101f., although note the uncertainty about the 
name manifested op. cit., p. 192 and note 51). Even if 
this divine epithet is actually to be read ger,x-nun, it is 
quite uncertain whether it has any relationship to the 
apparently homonymous term “gir-nun (ef. SL 10: 3, 
as well as SL, Teil IV, p. 4, no. 11: 2). 
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reading of the sign ES in the term for “dog,” 
the same reading (e)gerx should also be applicable 
in the Sumerian name for the main dialect of 
Sumerian, in effect, the name of the Sumerian 
language itself, eme-ES (in the later orthography 
written eme-kKu). This word, which has also 
been found to end in the consonant ‘‘r’’, has 
within recent years been read ‘‘eme-zir’’” on the 
basis of the reading “ur-zir’ for ur-KS. Thus it 
should now be possible to establish for eme-S, 
“the Sumerian language,” the reading eme-ger, 
(or eme-eger,), Which (if the meaning of the word 
(e)ger, determined above should be correct) 
might be rendered literally “the noble tongue” 
or “the princely tongue.” In fact the reading 
eme-ger, may perhaps be confirmed the 
phonetic writing eme-ge(-ra) found occasionally 
in documents of the Third Dynasty of Ur.’ 

The reading eme-(e)ger, for the name of the 
Sumerian language leads, in turn, to the possi- 
bility that the Sumerian name for Sumer itself, 
ki-en-ge(-r), is in fact composed of ki-, “place,” 
and ‘“enger’ (i.e., ‘“noble/princely,” 

22. See Kramer, J AOS 63 [1943], p. 193, note 7, as well 
as JAOS 69 [1949], pp. 202 and 205 (line 40). See also 
now Gordon, SP, pp. 207 (note 4 to proverb 2.47) and 
208 (proverb 2.49 and commentary). Note, however, 
that Gadd, Teachers and Students in the Oldest Schools 
{London, 1956], pp. 18, 31 (note 2, fourth line), 33f. (note 
1, first and seventh lines), and 34f. (note 2, fourth line), 
reads EME.BS-ra as ‘‘kengi-ra,’’ translating it ‘‘Sumer- 
ian,’ giving as its literal meaning, without any further 
explanation, ‘of noble speech” (¢bid., p. 18). 

23. Cf. SL 32: 11, and particularly the expression 
sig-mu-ttim-sipad-udu-eme-ge-ra-ke,-ne, which might 
be a reference to shepherds ‘‘of Sumerian speech.” 

24. Whether this new analysis of the name ki-en- 
ge(-r) may be able to throw some new light on the origin 


in which case the name ki-en-ge(-r) would exactly 
parallel the construction of the Sumerian name 
for ‘‘Akkad,” ki-uri, which also has the prefixed 
ki-. While it is then rather difficult to explain 
the syllable -en- of ki-en-ge(-r), particularly 
since this very orthography goes back at least 
to the time of En-Sa-ktiS-an-na (ef. SAK, pp. 
156f., Vase A, line 4) and Eannatum of Lagash 
(ef. SAK, pp. 18f., “Vulture Stele” rev. viii 4’), 
it is not at all impossible that it is simply an 
early way of representing the ‘“nasalized g”’ 
phoneme of Sumerian. On the other hand, the 
fact that KS/ege seems always to be written 
phonetically (in the syllabaries as well as in the 
glosses) with the sign Gr (and not with Gig/MI 
or ME) does present something of a problem, 
which is nevertheless not insurmountable.?° 
Finally, it is even possible that the element 
gi(-r) of the name Sul-gi(-r) is likewise a phonetic 
writing of the same stem ger,, and that therefore 
the name Shulgi (which should then have to be 
read Sul-ge(-r)) is to be translated ‘‘noble youth,” 
“princely hero,” or the like, providing perhaps, 
at the same time, a circumstantial confirmation 
of the reading Sul for the first sign in this name.?® 


of the Emesal form of the name, Sumer, is not certain 
at the present time; for the most recent comprehensive 
discussion of the problem, see Hallo, Karly Mesopota- 
mian Royal Titles [AOS 43], pp. 86-88. 

25. Cf. Landsberger, MSL II, p. 27 (with additions 
and deletions in MSZ ITT, p. 168), for a list of exceptional 
cases where the ‘‘nasalized g’’ is represented phoneti- 
eally in the syllabary ‘“‘Ur-e-a = ndqu’’ with the sign 
GI rather than the more usual GI¢/MI, or as a variant to 
the latter. 

26. For a different interpretation of the name of 
Shulgi, see Jacobsen, BASOR 102 [1946], pp. 16f. 
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